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ASSOCIATION TO COORDINATE 
NEGRO FREEDOM CENTENNIAL 


Upon the invitation of the Civil War Centennial Commission, the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History has agreed to coordinate tle 
programs of Negroes celebrating their one-hundred years of freedom, dating 
from the Civil War and their participation in it, it was annonced recently b) 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President of the Executive Council of the Association 
“It will not be the policy of the Association to dictate the type and extent 
of commemorative plans by various organizations, ,” stated Dr. Wesley, “bu 
to assist in spacing and planning the various programs so that there will b« 
no conflict, thereby assuring each one maximum interest, support and attend- 
ance, and that the deeds of Americans of darker color may not be neglected 
and ignored, as has been the fact too frequently. Silence is such cases has 
been disastrous to truth and we have realized that we should have been more 
active when the national story is told. It is hoped that out of the celebration 
will come more awareness of the work of the Association which has labored 
since 1915 to preserve the historical achievement of the colored Americas and 
to promote appreciation for African culture and the African background as 
others have done for their European backgrounds.” ; 

A preliminary discussion of the plans for the celebration was held at 
the last Annual Meeting of the Association. A more comprehensive discus- 
sion with specific suggestions will be held at the 1960 meeting in October at 
Huston-Tillotson College in Austin, Texas. 

Soon after the 1960 Conference, Dr. Wesley plans to issue a call for a 
meeting of the representatives of all principal organizations so that programs 
for the mammoth celebration can be finalized. In the meantime, all groups 
are urged to begin thinking of the contribution they can make in order to 
assure that adequate programs can be planned for such momentous events in 
our history as the celebration of the century of freedom. 

The active officers of the Centennial Commission who solicited the co- 
operation of the History Association are: Major General U. S. Grant 3rd, 
USA (Ret) Chairman; The Honorable William M. Tuck, Vice Chairman: 
Karl S. Betts, Executive Director. ‘These officers have associated chairmen 
and committees appointed ‘by the state executives in all the states. 

Persons who have been designated, by action of the Association, to rep- 
resent it are Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President of the Association; Mr. Albert 
N. J). Brooks, Secretary Treasurer of the Association; and Dr. Randolph 
Edmunds of the Florida A. & M. University faculty, Co-ordinator for public 
presentations. National and state committees will be organized at a later 
date. 


OUR CONSTITUTION 


By CHarLes BLAKE tives of the ruling class. In spite 


Our constitution represents one of of a continuous evolution, the Uni- 


? _ » 
the great milestones of man’s prog- ted States’ goverment has been no 


ress in the practice and science of °*Ception to this. 


government, The fact that it is a 
written constitution, drawn and a- 


We often fail to realize that this 
constitution did not spring complete- 


dopted as an expression of the will 
of the governed gave it a revolution- 
ary complexion, It reflected demo- 
cratic philosophies and theories that 
have revolutionized the relationship 
of the governing and the governed. 
However, government at best is, in 
practice, a conservative device that 
seeks to hedge the status quo and 
protect the privileges and preroga- 


ly new and freshly blown from the 
collective brain of the Constitutional 
Convention. Rather it was the result 
of liberal and progressive develop- 
ments of English political history 
over several centuries. Also there 
had been considerable experimenta- 
tion in the thirteen states which pro- 
vided their own constitutional ma- 
(Continued on Page 183) 
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SILAS MOSLEY = AMBASSADOR 
OF GOODWILL IN JAPAN 


, young Negro student-teacher on 
leave from a civil service job as 
editor with the Department of De- 
fense is currently serving his race 
and nation as an informal ambassa- 
dor of goodwill in Japan. 

He is Silas Mosley of Newark, 
New Jersey, a big, hearty man, who 
has found, on a university campus 
located in the western suburbs of 
Tokyo, the ideal atmosphere for his 
personality and interests. This is the 
eleven-year-old International Chris- 
tian University, a visionary project 
that has come to life and continues 
to grow thanks to the support of 
people of all walks of life on both 
sides of the Pacific. 

Mosley Hospitality ____ -_ ---- 

Mosley spends ten hours a week 
giving English conversation lessons 
to Japanese freshmen at ICU. Des- 
pite commitments elsewhere that keep 
him running all over the sprawling 
city of Tokyo, he finds time to mingle 
with the students on the campus and 
to invite groups of them to his home 
frequently. 


His home is a four-room apatt- 
ment in a Japanese house. The young 
students who go there are apt to find 
businessmen, scholars, professional 
men and neighborhood tradesmen 
sharing the Mosley hospitality. His 
wife is a charming girl named Mak- 
iko whom he married two years ago. 
Just this January they had their first 
child, a girl given the name Kathe- 
rine. 

Student-Teacher na 

Twenty-eight-year-old Mosley came 
to Japan in 1955 after serving a 

= 








*Mr. Brown, former news editor 
and editorial writer of The Japan 
Times, an all-English language daily 
published in Tokyo, is director of 
Public Information and instructor of 
English and Journalism at Interna- 
tional Christian University in Japan. 
A native of Norfolk, Virginia, he 
was a reporter for the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star and received the 
master’s degree in Journalism from 
Columbia University, New York City. 


By Holloway Brown* 
hitch in the Marine Corps. As a 


civilian he worked in Korea and 
Japan editing war histories and var- 
ious other documents, When the unit 
he was attached to was transferred to 
Hawaii in early 1959, Mosley applied 
for and received a leave of absence 
to continue the studies he had begun 
at Sophia University in Tokyo. He 
is working there on his master’s de- 
gree in philosophy. 


Studying is essentially an act of 
receiving, however, and in the mind 
of this restless young American no 
life activity is rewarding without 
some effort to return the favor. So 
he took to teaching, organizing in- 
formal classes built around the nu- 
clei of individual friends he had 
made here and there. 


There were other things to take 
his time too. For instance, he be- 
came actively engaged in managing 
a chorus composed of Negro service- 
men and civilian workers in the A- 
merican Security Forces. It was in 
this connection that he came in con- 
tact with Dr. Willam L. Moore, pro- 
fessor of English at ICU, who had 
taken a special interest in the Negro 
chorus and helped it to arrange per- 
formances. 


Joins ICL Faculty 


Mosley visited Dr. Moore on the 
ICU campus first in 1958. Immedi- 
ately he felt at home in an atmos- 
phere where faculty and students of 
a dozen nationalities mingle together 
harmoniously, unfettered by prejn- 
dices of race, religion or cultures. 


Even the language barrier seemed 
to be nonexistent. In the corridors 
and dining hall, Mosley heard an 
equal mixture of Japanese and Eng- 
lish, occasionally with another lan- 
guage popping out too. ICU is a 
bilingual institution—that is, every 
matriculating student must be pro- 
ficient in both the language of the 
country and in English, which might 
be called the language of the world. 
So while Japanese freshmen are per- 
fecting their English, the non- Jap- 
anese devote their entire first year 


to getting Japanese under their belts. 

Mosley jumped when the offer 
came to conduct English conversa- 
tion classes, part of the extensive 
program for the Japanese freshmen 
at ICU. He has been at it now for 
just half a year and is already re- 
garded as a key figure on the campus. 
His classes are like informal bull- 
sessions. Taking off from the subject 
of their lessons in the other classes, 
Mosley gets the youngsters to open up 
and talk about themselves. The 
friendly Negro is perfect for the job. 

Meanwhile he has taken on a num- 
ber of other similar classes, from 
primary school kids to middle-aged 
businessmen. Right now he’s work- 
ing on a series of texts aimed at mak- 
ing Japanese speak English freely 
six months after their introduction 
to the language. Already one group 
of Boy Scouts he tutors has gotten to 
the point where they put on a highly 
successful TV performance of Shake- 
spearean lines in modern English. 


(Continued on Page 191) 








March 8, 1960 


Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, Editor 
The NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Dear Mr, Brooks: 

Herewith is the article, Silas Mos- 
ley — Ambassador of Goodwill in 
Japan,” with two accompanying pho- 
tographs, which may be of special 
interest to your readers of The Ne- 
Gro History Bulletin and/or The 
Journal of Negro History. 

Exactly four years and one month 
ago, your fine magazine published 
the story about “Peter Cross: Japan’s 
Only Negro Collegian.” This fact is 
recalled because it gives me the op- 
portunity to thank you again for 
your editorial support of the Inter- 
national Christian University in Jap- 
an, of which Mr. Silas Mosley is so 
intimately a part. 

Cordially, 
William Kochiyama 
Director of Publicity 
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THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 


“The theatre is a tough business”. 

These are the pessimistic words 
which accompany every aspiring ac- 
tor and struggling playwright who 
has chosen the world of the stage 
for his life work. The road to suc- 
cess is traditionally a long and rug- 
ged one with years of training, 
pounding pavements, bit parts, re- 
jected manuscripts and fervent pray- 
ers for that one precious stroke of 
luck. Somewhere amid the fierce 
competitive streams of theatre hope- 
fuls, stands the Negro, struggling for 
recognition. What has been his role 
in American theatre development? 
How has he met the challenges, the 
traditional strumbling blocks? His 
battle to the top has been aggravated 
beyond the usual tests of endurance 
because the Negro in the American 
Theatre has had to shoulder an addi- 
tional burden — the color of his skin. 
Before he can even demonstrate his 
talent he must wade through myri- 
ads of preconceived attitudes of pub- 
lic disapproval. How has he pros- 
pered with this heavy yoke of dis- 
crimination imposed about his 
dreams of success? Where are his 
contributions? What are his achieve- 
ments? 


Profitable insights result when one 
views the stage as a kaleidoscope of 
our American way of life and as a 
barometer of social progress in 
which the Negro plays a particularly 
interesting developmental role. 


* *% * 


The minstrel show was the dis- 
tinctive form of Negro entertainment 
for 100 years. Originating among 
the slaves of the Old South, its ap- 
peal was one of exaggerated fun- 
poking and its result was the creation 
of a rigid stereotype. Margaret J. 
Butcher points out that “During the 
years between the Revolutivn and the 
Civil War, the predominant Negro 
stage types were the comic buffoon 
and the happy, carefree slave, flour- 
ishing under benevolent patronage. 
(Butcher, The Negro in American 


culture, p. 149). Certainly, the Ne- 
gro was expected to humor the white 
man, to amuse the family at the end 
of a day on the plantation — much 
in the manner and mood of a court 
jester. Though it was at irreparable 
expense to Negro dignity, the nine- 
teenth century Negro acquiesced. He 
recognized this role as his only re- 
course in the interests of 
and coexistence. 


survival 


The minstrel figure became an en- 
tertainment favorite, Soon white per- 
formers took to capitalizing on this 
beloved character and cork-blacken- 
ed their faces in grotesque ninny 
grins and carried on the systema- 


By Lettie Jo Cotton, New York City 


tized ridicule for white men’s pleas- | 


ure. One Thomas D. 
Rice, won great acclaim for his imi- 
tation of minstrelry, particularly for 
for his performance in “Jim Crow”, 
a musical revue replete with all the 
exaggerations of “darky” song and 
dance routines. Rice assumed a “Ne- 
gro gait” and what was thought of 
as plantation dialect. The vast suc- 
cess of this kind of interpretation 
rendered the white minstrel show a 
art on the theatre horizon. 


white actor, 


new 


The black-faced creatures with the 
crude dialects and wild, demoralized 
behavior were now deeply implanted 
the minds of the American 
public and it was to be a long evo- 
lutionary process to get an audience 
the detrimental stereo- 
type. A set pattern had emerged and 
after the Civil War when the Negro 
hegan to attempt to seep into pro- 
fessional performing ranks, his ef- 
forts were limited by the audience 
expectation that if there is to be a 
Negro on the stage, he must make us 
laugh. It was a mold into which the 
Negro had to shape himself, despite 
the pain and regardless of dreams, 
aspirations or talent. The white mas- 
ter had decreed: Be a clown or turn 
your sights from the Rialto. 


within 


to abandon 


_ 
ares 


One notable escapee from the ham- 
pering tradition was Ira 
Aldridge who went to school in Scot- 


land and studied acting under Fd- 
mune Kean. Inl826, Aldridge was 


minstrel 


playing Othello in London, to the 
delight of British audiences. An 
American born Negro, Aldridge be- 
came a British subject and toured 
through Europe leaving a wake of 
accolades and acclaim behind hini. 
He very rarely returned to America, 
but the news of his career was to 
provide a great source of inspira 
tion and hope. Unfortunataely he 
had no immediate successors in this 
country and as an expatriot he can 
hardly be considered emblematic of 
the American Negro’s progress to- 
ward distinction in the theaatre arts 
in this country. 


Tn the North the element of ridi- 
culing characteristics was 
somewhat tempered, however North- 
ern plays and playwrights (like the 
well-known Dunlap) continued to 
promulgate these stage types—the 
ignorant maid and butler, the good- 
for-nothing tramp, the crazed clown, 
the mimic, and the incorrigible de- 
linquent child. In the folksy sense, 
colorful Negro dress, with bandanas 
and shiny-faced, soft-hearted Mam- 
mys; musical gaiety and cool] sensu- 
al blues were recognized as having 
definite histrionic appeal. The sup- 
posed Negro habits (purported by 
early theorists to be uniquely char- 


racial 


' acteristic of the African heritage, like 
) gait, rhythm, child-like stupidity and 


sensual savagery) were retained 
wherever the Negro appeared or was 
represented on the stage. 


~~ Colored people were never imag- 


ined to have the same problems, feel- 
ings and experiences as were being 
dramatized with and 
about white people. Not until the 
end of the nineteenth century were 
there any significant departures from 
the static minstrel tradition. It re- 
mained for the propaganda. play- 
wrights to arouse a social conscious- 
ness and to exploit the Negro in a 
new sense: for purposes of dramatic 
sociological indictments, Then also, 
an awakening interest in the indige- 
nous Negro culture, the dramatic his- 
tory of an emotional past, and in the 
inherant ability of the Negro people 
to recognize the tragedy in their her- 
itage of suffering, — all this afford- 


white casts 








IN 


in 





re ee 
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ed. an opportunity for Negro per- 
ers and creative artists to find 


ure expression. 


oward the end of the nineteenth 
cc.itury and early years of the twen- 
ti th century, Bert Williams appears 
o. the scene as the first featured Ne- 
) player in a white company. The 
public demanded that a Negro be a 


comedian so Williams made them 
laugh in “Abyssinia”,, “Bandana 
Land” and “Under the Bamboo 


Tree”. He became so well knowrr in 
vaudeville for his rolicking humor 
hat he appeared for ten years in 
the Zeigfield Follies. However, Bert 
Williams always aspired to serious 
drama and when he died, he consid- 
ered his generous successes tatamount 
to complete failure. He felt he had 
contributed nothing to the progress 
of the Negro in the theatre ‘because 
he had been untrue to himself and 
to the interests of his race. He, like 
others, had ‘been forced to sacrifice 
true self-expression at the altar of 
discrimination, 


sob Cole and J. Rosamond John- 
son were known as exponents of light 
musical comedy. They wrote the first 
all-Negro musical comedy —“A Trip 
to Coontown” in 1899, Cole, a native 
of Georgia, won success and reputa- 
tion in New York as an organizer 
and actor in comic plays depicting 
Negro life, and also as a composer 
of humourous songs. 


At this same time, plays like 
“Smart Set”, “Choclate Dandies” 
and “From Dixie to Broadway” made 
stars like Sissle and Blake, Ernest 
Hogan, Florence Mills and Ethel Wa- 
ters. Mills gained her reputation as 
the spirit of American musical com- 
edy in ‘Shuffle Along” where her ex- 
hilarating and joyous dancing and 
singing made her a new personality. 
This play remained very popular 
throughout the years 1921 and 22. 
It is at about this time that we see 
a branching movement. The “Dark- 
town Follies” and Florence Mills set 
the pattern for Negro revues and 
started their popularity. Now in lit- 
tle makeshift theatres throughout the 
nation, Negroes had the opportunity 
to vew top flight productions and 
the vistas behind the grease paint be- 
came a desired adventure and a fore- 
seeable goal. After the war, Negroes 


began to move into the theater with 
determination. 


Will Marion Cook achieved not- 
able success as a composer and di- 
rector who attempted to build on the 
enormous potentialities of Negro 
ragtime. John Isham, another musi- 
cian directed his interests to musical 
comedy and created an operetta call- 
ed “Black Parri’s troubadors”. 

We note here a junction of some 
importance — there are two streams; 
on the one hand musical comedies 
and revues, small Harlemite stock 
companies and little theatres and 
on the other, the productions which 
carried on the stock minstrel tradi- 
tion. These latter were modified car- 
ry-overs and were tolerated largely 
because they gave talented Negroes 
an opportunity for dramatic expres- 
sion and experience. 

In Harlem, the Negro metropolis, 
cabarets were expressing the com- 
munity folk entertainment, while on 
another plane there were burlesque 
‘with in the family’ so to speak, of 
Negro life and problems. All over 


the country, all-Negro night-club 
shows and skits with lots of sex, 


jazz and rhythm but little dra- 
matic consequence, were offered to a 
receptive public. The notion of the 
sensual, swivel-hipped savage wo- 
man, the animalistic black African 
with drums, and the ridiculous fool 
figure were three ideals of the Ne- 
ero to which the white mind held 
tenaciously. 

Worth Museum, and later the La- 
fayette and Lincoln theatres in Har- 
lem became the Mecca of Negro 
stock companies. Their repertoire 
consisted mainy of Broadway suc- 
cesses. The Negro colleges attempted 
more sincere portrayals of Negro life 
and character than the burlesque 
could afford — including an occas- 
ional play from the roster of classi- 
cal drama. Thus, the panorama of 
Negro infusion into American drama 
becomes a patchwork quilt of spor- 
adic successes and sparcely dispersed 
theatrical centers. Each success was 
hailed by equalitarian humanitarians 
interested in the improvement of the 
arts as well as the larger movement 
toward amicable race relations, Oth- 
ers held to their ancient fears and 
looked at each advance of the col- 
ored man in the theatre, as a por- 
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tent of a great future challenge to 
white supremacy. 


One of the most outstanding 
groups of Negro performers was the 
Lafayette Players, “the first hopeful 
augury of an indigenous Negro the- 
atre in Harlem”. They brought 
Broadway melodrama to 125th Street 
and enjoyed great popularity. But 
somehow, they could not perpetuate 
audience interest. Harlem dwellers 
preferred, after a time, to take the 
subway and enjoy the original cast 
on Broadway. They looked to places 
like the Apollo to bring them gaudy 
revues, movies, and most recently, 
Rock n’ Roll parties. But there were 
vestiges of the Lafayette group in the 
person of Charles Gilpin who moved 
into the ranks of the legitimate stage 
and who deserves acclamatory men- 
tion, 

Gilpin had been in “Smart Set” 
and in “Abyssinia” and then he took 
on the management of the Lafay- 
ette Theatre from its white manager 
in 1916, Three years later he made 
his first Broadway appearance. It 
can be said that Charles Gilpin is 
responsible for introducing the Ne- 
gro to the dignity and rewards, of 
serious acting. He played the part 
of Mr. Custis in “Abraham Lincoln”, 
and soon after, he received the title 
role in “The Emperor Jones” for 
which he met with laudatory critical 
approval. Gilpin was awarded the 
Spingarn Medal and Drama League 
voted him one of the ten 
who had done most for the Ameri- 
can theatre during the year 1920. 
He was truly the first Negro actor 
to establish himself as a serious in- 
terpreter of high quality. 

About 1921, the African Com- 
pany of Negro actors was perform- 
ing in NewYork and several success- 
ful renderings of classics like “Oed- 
ipus Rex”, ‘Othello”. and “Richard 
III” brought excited audiences to 
their flimsy theatre. 

A convincing demonstration that 
Negro actors could perform in more 
heavily dramatic, demanding roles 
occured when a Mrs. Norman Hap- 
good sponsored a series of three 
one-act plays by Ridgely Torrence, to 
be presented at the Garden Theatre 
in New York. Torrence was a pio- 
neer playwright in that he cast off 
the artificial stereotype completely 


persons 


a 
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and presented the Negro as a char- 
acter of complex human psychologi- 
cal patterns. The three plays pre- 
sented were: “Granny Maumee”, the 
story of an old Negress harboring 
fierce pride in her race and com- 
mensurate hatared of the white man, 
one of whom had burnt her son at 
the stake. When her daughter comes 
home with a Mulatto baby, Grand- 
ma regresses to a savage state. The 
crushing blow to her intense pride 
had brought out the primitive ele- 
ments of her suffering soul. The 
second play in the Torrence series 
was “Riders of Dreams”, a story 
of rustic Negro life; and “Simon the 
Cyrenian” was the story of a black 
man who was Jesus’ crossbearer. The 
theme of the latter play is signifi- 
cant in terms of modern dynamic 
psychology for the contiguity of the 
Christ symbol of suffering for man- 
kind’s sins and the Negro Simon who 
carried his cross. (See Joe Christmas 
in Faulkner’s “Light in August.” 

In Chicago in 1923, Raymond O’- 
Neil organized the Ethiopian Art 
Theatre with a capable group of 
Negro actors. They attempted to 
move to Broadway but met with crit- 
ical disapproval and failed. The most 
successful of such companies was 
the Krigwa Players, who won a place 
in the Little Theatre Tournament of 
1927 to compete for the David Be- 
lasco Award. 

None of the emigrations from the 
Little Theatres to Broadway would 
have been possible without the ini- 
tial development of these stock com- 
panies which provided invaluable ex- 
perience, and the mushrooming in- 
terest of American playwrights in 
accurate Negro themes. Eugene O’- 
Neil experimented with “The Dreamy 
Kid”, a play concerning the trap- 
ping of a Negro criminal as he vis- 
its his dying grandmother. This was 
a favorite of many little theatre 
groups and was notably produced 
by the Provincetown Players in New 
York City in 1919. O'Neil had hit 
upon virgin material in the subject 
of the Negro and his personal and 
universal sensibilities. The public 
was ripe for this dramatic insight 
into the life and folkways of what 
had until then been, a rather mys- 
terious race. 


“Emperor Jones” in 1920 had the 


appeal of the unique. A pullman 
porter (Charles Gilpin) who is an 
escaped convict, has made himself 
dictator on a West Indies Island. A 
revolution occurs and this Emperor 
is forced to flee. As he plunges 
through the jungle, episodes of his 
past flash through his mind, and tor- 
mented with the recollections, he 
shoots himself with a silver bullet. 
His death is as magnanimous as 
were his dreams of power. This play 
has since become a theatre classic. 
Perhaps one can interpret the theme 
as a microcosmic interpretation of 
the Negro experience — that when- 
ever he tries to achieve power and 
achievement, he is repelld and forced 
to escape, However, the escape leads 
nowhere but to a surge of memories 
of his miserable past and the seem- 
ingly inexorable fate of his people 
and so he finds death more pleasant 
than life as it exists for him today. 
Let us carry the conjecture further 
and say that the silver bullet is symp- 
tomatic of the dignity-in-death which 
the Negro desires, perhaps a just 
compensation for the gross indigni- 
ties of his life. 

“All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 
had its premier performance at the 
Providence Playhouse in 1924. It is 
a mature appraisal of an interracial 
marriage which ends in disaster be- 
cause the traits in each individual’s 
nature would permit no happy un- 
ion. Paul Robeson played the lead- 
ing role opposite a white woman and 
in front of a mixed audience. Their 
co-appearance in intimate scenes did 
not receive the public condemnation 
that was expected and feared. Thus, 
an ancient taboo was put to the test 
and smoothly passed, marking a 
milestone of great progress in the 
Negro’s history in the theatre and 
the arts. He was now seen fit to 
represent on stage a situation of 
miscegination which was so much a 
growing occurance in reality. The 
Negro now appeared as a human be- 
ing rather than a caricature or a 
social class, and O’Neil had proven 
that the American public could ac- 
cept and begin to understand the Ne- 
gro as the subject of serious and 
realistic drama. 

Paul Green produced the master- 
piece “In Abraham’s Bosom”, a trag- 
edy of great depth and frustration. 
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Here, a Mulatto experiences the cor- 
flict of his two natures and struggles 
to educate himself in the face of « 
deadly defeatist attitude ou the par 
of his Negro peers and great dis- 
interest on the part of the whites. 
This play was a Pulitzer Prize se- 
lection and like Faulkner’s “Light in 
August”, it was a poignant and un- 
forgettable account of the Mulatto 
and his peculiar place in society. 
The search for identity and accept- 
ance could be appreciated by all peo- 
ple who have known the pain of 
loneliness and insecurity. 

Plays dealing with the lower stra- 
ta of Negro life became the theatri- 
cal vogue in America’s years of ec- 
onomic upheaval. “Porgy” (1927) 
and “Harlem” (1929) were of this 
group. When conditions were eco- 
nomically depleted all over the world, 
conditions with the Negro were 
worse. The slum areas and great im- 
poveirshment provided raw example 
of a typical backdrop, and the dec- 
adent situation of health and morals 
assured a major drama in everyday 
life. Canada Lee, a former prize 
fighter, was seen in the leading role 
of the dramatization of Richard 
Wright’s classic literary work, “Na- 
tive Son”. He played a maladjusted 


young Negro who murdered his 
sweetheart and accidentally killed 


the daughter of his white employer. 
This recent drama is clearly remem- 
bered for the bitter realism and stark 
portrayal of a shocking situation. 
The conditions of degradation, acute 
deprivation and frustration which 
produced Bigger Thomas stunned the 
nation. Wright forcefully presents an 
indictment, not of murder but of the 
social situation which nurtured such 
violence in a man’s soul. 

Perhaps the greatest play exploit- 
ing Negro material was Mare Con- 
alley’s “The Green Pastures” (1929) 
—the charming interpretation of the 
Old Testament through the mind and 
eyes of a delightful, unsophisticated 
Negro preacher. The concept of cre- 
ation from an entirely anthropomor- 
phic point of view was dubious for 
dramatization, but fine inoffensive 
treatment saves it from any accusa- 
tion of blasphemy. 

Before going on to study the prog- 
ress of playwrighting and Negro act- 
ing in the 1930’s, 40’s and 50’s, let 
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us review in capsule summary, the 
dc.elopment in retrospect, and 

nce at the personalities which 
e) erged in the first three decades 
o the twentieth century. Negroes 
wore achieving distinction every- 
were, Josephine Baker was the new 
© comedienne, combining the Ne- 
o primitif and the Negro sophisti- 
te. She had only minor parts in 
New York shows but interna- 
tonal fame for her personality and 
versatility. Jules Bledso had speak- 
ing parts in Edna Ferber’s “Show- 
boat”, Richard Harrison, as_previ- 
ously noted, was remarkable as the 
Lord in “Green Pas- 
raved per- 


hae 


won 


cigar-toting 
tures.” Critics 
formance, citing him as the deter- 
mining factor in the play’s success 
and acceptance. Harrison carried the 
play over the crucial hump in Act II 
when Gabriel declares: “Gangway 
for the Lord God Jehovah”! At this 
precarious point in the biblical a- 
daptation, God must enter the scene, 
a black coated, black-faced God. If 
the audience had greeted this en- 
trance with even the slightest titter. 
the remainder of the play would have 


over his 


lapsed into farce, creating a gross 
misinterpretation of Connolly’s_ in- 
tent. When Harrison strided onstage. 
he was oflicious, dignified and yet 
kindly humorous. The audience did 
not laugh and the action continued 
in a proper tone. Harrison saved the 
play from “reduction ad absurdum”, 
proving again that the intelligent and 
well trained actor knows no color 
barrier. 

Paul Robeson can only be describ- 
ed in superlative terms. Even before 
surveying his career accomplish- 
ments, one is struck by his versatil- 
ity and exceptional competance. His 
college record was_ outstanding: 
elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
in his junior year, he also participat- 
ed in all major athletic sports at 
Rutgers. He was named to the Walter 
Camps All-American football team, 
was a champion debator and attend- 
ed Columbia Law School after grad- 
uation. That a man of such brilliance 
and versatility should decline a pro- 
fessional career for the stage cer- 
tainly speaks highly of the place 
which the theater held in the hearts 
of informed Negro youth. Robeson 
first appeared on the professional 


stage in “Taboo” (1922), a play 
dealing with an African setting. For 
his superb performance in “All God’s 
Chillun . . .”. George Jean Nathan 
said of Robeson: “He is one of the 
most eloquent, impressive and con- 
vincing actors I have seen in twenty 
years of playgoing”. He played 
Crown in Heyward’s “Porgy” and 
the foremost Negro part in “Show- 
boat”. Internationally known, he was 
described as the best “Othello” seen 
in London in forty years of perform- 
ances, for he endowed the Moor with 
a universal air, depicting the com- 
mon tragedy of the Negro heritage. 
lronically enough, the tragedy hit 
home somewhat, for Robeson was 
the target of racial persecution in 
the almost barbaric Peekskill, N.Y., 
Riot (see Howard Fast’s “Peekskill, 
U.S.A.”) when he was invited to give 
a vocal concert. He was later the sub- 
ject of the McCarthy communist hunt 
and his indictment has sadly crip- 
pled his creative productivity in the 
United States and has branded him 
“Red”, This unfortunate turn ol 
events cannot cancel or obliterate 
any of the man’s phenomenal voice 
and acting achievements, but it has 
limited the scope of audience con- 
tact with a great artist. Robeson is 
a symbol of Negro advancement on 
the implacable tstallion of talent. 
His career stands in the annals of 
history as a great giant step in the 
long process of gaining respect for 
the Negro as a performer, an artist, 
and an individual. Perhaps the so- 
ciety that turned so succesful a man 
toward another economic ideology 
ought to survey itself for the seeds 
of discontent. America closed her 
doors to a brilliant artist, for Ne- 
ero and Red are two colors which 
constitute the untouchable. 


One of the first ladies of the Negro 
as well as the American stage is 
undoubtedly Ethel Waters. Her first 
Broadway appearance was in “Af- 
ricana” followed by successful runs 
in several peak musical successes. 
“Mamba’s Daughters” was her first 
dramatic role and _ then in 
“Member of the Wedding” she 
was granted unanimous critical ac- 
claim. Here she portrayed a char- 
acted much like herself — warm, 
motherly, understanding, but genu- 
ine and human — and at no time 
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was she a traditional one dimensi- 
onal Mammy figure, Miss Waters has 
always symbolized the great strength 
and peseverance of Negro woman- 
hood. She embodies a tenacious faith 
in mankind and hope for the future. 
People like her have perhaps done 
more for the downtrodden Negro 
than has hypocritical legislation; to 
help the race survive and flourish in 
the face of constant disappointment. 
The general public found her mem- 
oirs and recollections of her life and 
of the theatre, so interesting and 
so touching as to make it a best sel- 
ler about a decade ago under the 
title “His Eye Is On the Sparrow.” 

These are some of the people who 
enriched the Negro’s contribution to 
the American dramatic art. They 
laugh heartily when their virtues 
are overlooked and their weaknesses 
are emphasized. But they fight with 
the only weapon they possess, their 
talent and spirit and tenacity, Their 
successes can be conceived as a step 
toward emancipation of the Negro 
mind from a greater slavery than the 
physical one — the slavery of an 
inferiority complex, ingrained in 
their very heritage. 

It has been noted that after the 
years of World War I, playwrights 
took an increasing interest in the 
vistas of interpreting “the Negro as 
an individual and human being li- 
able to the same ideals, aspirations, 
obejectives and frustratitons as any 
other human being.” The problem 
plays and racial propaganda plays 
had emerged and sociological dia- 
lectics were embarked upon, dealing 
with miscengenation, prejudice and 
natural rights, The child-like, obedi- 
ent slave image was revised consid- 
erably and displaced by plays about 
dissatisfied plantation slaves and 
their emotional strains and pathetic 
attempts to revolt. Many of the pub- 
lic who had conceived of the happy 
cared-for Negro under the ‘protec- 
tion’ of a benevolent despotic mas- 
ter, finally changed their conception 
to fit reality. The exaggerated figure 
of the minstrel had also gone down 
in defeat and the Negro as a man or 
as a personality had been born. 

Economic depression descended 
upon America and wrought havoc 
with the legitimate stage. Negroes 
were hard hit and one by one their 
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little theatres dissolved and actors 
turned to menial labor 
ence: In November 1935 the Works 
Progress Administration of the New 
Deal Era made it possible for Negro 
actors to continue in their profes- 
sion under government subsidy. This 
Federal Theatre Project produced 
nine such hits as Fischer’s “The Con- 
jure Man Dies” and “Run Children 
Run” and an excellent performance 
of Macbeth. But Negroes, like every- 
one else didn’t have the money for 
theatre tickets when their children 
were starving and the family was 
threatened with eviction. So, such an 
attraction as “John Henry” starring 
Paul Robeson and Dramatized by 
Roark Bradford could only manage 
to run for four days and amid fin- 
ancial difficulties at that. Despite gov- 
ernment assistance, Negro theatre was 
at a total standstill during the try- 
ing years of the early thirties with 


for subsit- 


the occasional exception of New 
York, 
Apart from the infrequent blos- 


soming of an indigenous Negro stage, 
Broadway was producing more so- 
cial problem plays; plays like “Brass 
Ankles”; protest plays like “Never 
No More” and “Bioom Strea”. These 
were direct fearless attacks on lynch- 
and other bigoted 
which were rampant in the South. 
“Stevadore” by Paul Peters and 
George Sklar portrayed the Negro’s 
new awareness of the class struggle 
which he must wrestle and the final 
revolt which seemed imperative for 
his ultimate freedom. While these 
men struggled with the problem of 
the group, O’Neil dealt with the 
problems and hardships of individ- 
uals. To Eugene O’Neil, the Negro 
was an “also there” a character 
who is on stage, in a scene, in a 
story on equal footing with the oth- 
er characters in a comprehensive 
whole. For example, in “The Iceman 
Cometh” a Negro is one of the dere- 
licts in a Bowery Cafe. Nothing par- 
ticularly didactic is directed at the 
audience because a Negro is on stage. 
He was representative only of the 
same degreation and poverty which 
ravage the other men in that hopeless 
gathering. 


ing atrocities 


The Negroes’ Actor’s Guild of 


America was founded in 1937 to 





give aid to destitue Negro perform- 
ers. In addition to welfare payments 
and guidance, the guild served as a 
clearing house for Negro talent and 
as an aid and agent to producers in 
search of cast members, 

A’bout 1940 Negro actors and the 
Negro stage were in a process of 
ferment trying to overcome the set- 
the 
death of the Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect. The season of 1940 passed from 


backs of the depression and 


spring to summer with no appearanc- 
es of colored actors or plays with 
Negro themes. A puppet show was 
initiated to tour the South and play 
to street These were the 
Caravan Puppets, a group of three 
Negroes who presented clever little 
skits based on topics of the day. It 
was sponsored by the Rural Com- 
mission of the American Youth Con- 
and_ the Youth 
Congress and its purpose was edu- 
cational propaganda concerning the 
plight of the nation’s working class- 


crowds. 


Southern 


oTess 


es. 
The season of 1940-4] 
revival. Bill Robinson is remembered 


saw some 
for his acting success in M ichael 
Todd’s “Hot Mikado” at the World’s 
Fair. This is also the year of two 
outstanding successes featuring all- 
Negro casts: Lynn Root’s “Cabin in 
the Sky”, a dramatic fantasy musi- 
cal starring Ethel Waters, Dooley 
Wilson and dancer, Katheryn Dun- 
ham. Also Heyward’s “Mamba’s 
Dughters”. ‘“Mulatto” 
sensation on 


small 
sroadway though it 
was banned in several cities because 
of the radical theme, which the title 
immediately indicates. 

The American Negro Theatre was 
founded in 1940 by Abram Hill. It 
fast became the most outstanding 
little theatre, staging its plays in 
the basement of New York’s 136th 
Street Public Library. in Harlem. 
Its prominence in developmental his- 
tory stems from the recognition re- 
ceived when one of its productions, 


was a 


Ann Lucasta was presented on Broad- 
way for an extensive and successful 
run. This was another milestone 

“Anna” was the first play which did 
not deal with a pointed Negro racial 
theme, which was played on Broad- 
way by an entirely Negro cast. So- 
ciological historians hailed the play 
as a veritable triumph, for here was 
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the Negro acting out a_ univers: | 
problem that could be anyone’s. Fer 
once color was ignored, and eve 
forgotten in the face of the large: 
ultimate issue of morality, The Amer 
ican Negro Theatre is a non-profi 
organization which maintains class 
es for student actors and technicians 
as well as for dance instruction. 

Root’s “Cabin in the Sky,” a drama- 
tic fantasy musical starring Ethel 
Waters, Dooley Wilson and dancer 
Katheryn Dunham. Also Heyward’s 
*“Mamba’s “Mulatto” 
was a small sensation on Broadway 
through it 
cities because 


Daughters.” 


several 
of the radical theme, 
which the title immediately indica- 


tes. 


was banned in 


The American Negro Theatre was 
founded in 1940 by Abram Hill. It 
fast the most outstanding 
little theatre, staging its plays in the 
basemen of New York’s 136th Stree! 
Public Library in Harlem. Its prom- 
inence in 


became 


developmental _ histery 
stems from the recognition received 
when one of its productions, Anna 
Lucasta was presented on Broadway 
for an extensive and successful run. 
“Anna 
was the first play which did not deal 
with a pointed Negro racial theme, 
which was played on Broadway by 
an entirely Negro cast. Sociological 
historians hailed the play as a veri- 
table triumph, for here was the Ne- 
gro acting out a universal problem 
that could be For once 
color was ignored, and even forgot- 
ten in the face of the larger, ultimate 
issue of morality. The American Ne- 
gro Theatre is a non-profit organiza- 
tion which for 
student actors and technicians as well 
as for dance instruction, 


paige i ? 
[his was another milestone— 


anyone's. 


maintains classes 


It is tempting to launch my survey 
of the Negro in the theatrre further, 
into the vast of music ard 


dance. The individual contributions 


realm 


are so abundant as to require a sepa- 
rate article (as would the story ot 
the Negro’s contribution to modern 
Jazz). Needless to say, the Negro 
influence in those media is quite 
sizeable. Jazz and blues have provid- 
ed the musical setting for so many 
productions in the past twenty-five 
years of more. The limber dance 





vd 





aerate 
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m ements and expressiveness of 
w. ch the Negro body kas shown 
it. if capable has added spice and 
or zinality to stage choreography. 
\ mes like Bill Robinson and Pearl 
P.imus are outstanding for their 
f- -sh and intense approach to dance 
an artistic theatrical genre. 

We move now to the years of 
\ orld War II and after, to find a 

ift in audience appeal from tke 

Iksy old favorites like “Green 
Pastures” to deeper psychological 
drama. Plays like “Intruder in the 
ust,” “Lost Boundaries,” “Native 
Son” and “Pinky” have captured 
the public’s fascination as they cen- 
ter around the race problem and its 
complications. A_ most contemporary 
indictment against the warped sense 
of American race relations was 
found in “The Defiant Ones” where 
the concept of brotherhood was im- 
pressed upon us in the concrete im- 
agry of two men of two colors chain- 
ed together and compietcly depend- 
ant on unity and cooperation for 
survival. 

Lengston Hughes, a Negro play 
wright is complemented for his “Mu- 
latto” by Charles A. Beard who call- 
ed Hughes: one of America’s 
twenty-five most interesting person- 
ages with a socially conse’ous atti- 
tude.” 

In the year of 1944-46 Neg~oes 
appeared in thirty-seven Broadway 
productions. Roles allotted to Ne- 
groes show a trend to unprecedented 
liberalism as revealed by the use of 
racially mixed casts with Negroes in 
principal parts and unstereotyped 
roles. This trend can be attributed to 
the efforts of arganizations, public 
enlightenment, a growing proficiency 
of the actors themselves and a more 
demanding and intellectual American 
drama. Actor’s Equity Association 
made the trend official by eliminat- 
ing racial inequalities in all areas of 
theatrical endeavor. 

Negro actors are divided at this 
time as to their opinions on the fight 
for better roles. Some say protest 
about detrimental roles make things 
worse; that it doesn’t provide new 
roles and it eliminates old parts be- 
cause of the weight of Negro criti- 
cism. The other school believes that 
sacrifice of a few roles now, is worth 
the progress that will come to the 


race when the dignified, realistic, and 
more distinctive roles come their 
way. Their financial status may suf- 
fer for a while but the setback would 
he temporary and the benefits in the 
larger historical sense would he 
prodigious. This second group pleads 
for complete boycott of steroetyped, 
degrading roles and also refusal to 
act before segregated audiences or in 
restricted houses. Servant roles were 
not necessarily the target for protest 
but such roles as may portray inferi- 
or and ridiculous characteristics as 
though they were the dominant factor 
of racial character. 


This schism of opinion concerning 
the ethics of role-playing, so te 
speak, seems emblematic of the 
larger pattern of attitudes about the 
total race question. Some Negroes do 
still feel that the greater the attempt 
to rectify injustices, the greater the 
white man’s antagonism and the cor- 
responding discriminatory aggress- 
ion. 


To return to our chronological 
account of progress, in 1944 and “45 
some of the following plays appearcd 
with racially mixed casts: “Othello”, 
the first Shakespearean drama to star 
a Negro on Broadway; “Dear Ruth,” 
a play with an intelligent Negro maid 
figure. This brings up an interesting 
discussion of the development of the 
Maid part in modern plays. In 
“Chicken Every Sunday,” “Decision” 
and) “Deep are the Roots,” the maids 
or housekeepers were Negroes with 
fine intelligence and_ entertaining 
lines in the maner of true, ot bufoo 
comedy. “Deep are the Roots” played 
throughout 1945 and in the wartime 
climate, it dramatized a timely issue 
—that the Negro is obliged to fight 
and die for a democracy whose fruits 
he can never share or fully enjoy. 

“Strange Fruit” opened amidst 
conflict and opposition from the Ne- 
gro, not the white press. It was 
argued by Negro critics from one 
side that the play was degrading in 
that it portrayed a college trained 
and refined Negro girl sacrificing 
herself for the love of a weak worth- 
less white man. This faction said 
that the plot implied that even the 
lowest white is still more desirable 
than the most educated, polished Ne- 
gro male, The opposing opinion was 
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that it was a realistic portrayal or 
degeneration in the South, and thet 
like Lillian Smith’s novel of the 
same name, it was beneficial to the 
Negro’s interest. The play ran onty 
a few weeks but the closing sign 
pasted across the marquis could not 
close the controversial issue for a 
long time afterward. “Saint Louis 
Woman” was criticized on much the 
same grounds of being derisive to 
the Negro character. 

In answer to these outbursts, the 
Race Relations Survey by the Writ- 
ers’ War Board was formed in Jan- 


uary 1945 to investigate literature 
and mass media as _ promulgatirns 
deragatory stereotypes and stock 


characters which foster and encour- 
age group prejudice. The study 
found the stage, by that time, to be 
the most liberal and progessive of 
all the media, in presenting minority 
characters sympaihetically and hon- 
estly. 

During the last ten to fifteen years, 
progress has crystallized from the 
early minstrels and the ‘hot’ Negro 
musical comedies of the 1920's 
through the rash of problem plays 
and into good interracial draraa. 
Plays like “Finian’s Rainbow,” “fce- 
man Cometh” and “Annie Get You 
Gun” follow the tradition of “Anna 
Lucasta” where the inclusion of Ne- 
gro characters serves merely the 
purpose of creating an honest depic- 
tion of the scene. The brown Amer- 
ican was just another human being 
in the drama of the human race. 
Few plays nowadays are concerned 
with purely Negro themes—troubies 
and joys now depicted could be and 
are, anybody’s; problems are human 
problems and not problems which 
grow out of the irrevocable fact of 
race. Witness the contemporary 
masterpiece, “Raisin in the Sun”. 
Here the exposition of a family’s 
way of life is honest and genuine. 
The only singularly Negro problem 
is that of the housing problem and 
whether or not to be a pioneer Ne- 
gro family in an exclusively white 
neighborhood. Otherwise, the prob- 
lems of economic stability, romance, 
family friction and the struggle for 
domination—all these are universals 
and the Negro players have molded 
realistic multi-faceted characters out 
of the soft clay of the script, 
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' Other plays which do have so-call- 
ed race conscious themes have been 
handled with skill and competance. 
As an example, the dignity of Louis 
Peterson's “Take a Giant Step” (now 
released in movie form) which 
tackles the problem of a Negro 
adolescent whose mother has com- 
pulsive drives to climb the social 
ladder and protect the respectability 
of the family’s position, at the ex- 
pense of her boy’s happiness. “Mem- 
ber of the Wedding,” as previously 
noted shows Bernice Brown (Ethel 
Waters) as a warm companion and 
not a Mammy or slave to young 
Frankie Adams. Plot interest has 
evolved so as to emphasize the mid- 
dle class Negro and the sensations] 
appeal of low grade life has been 
toned down tastefully. A fine balance 
is beginning to be  achieved-one 
which has allowed the seed of creati- 
vity to germinate in healthy soil and 
the product is thus, an 

blossoming of good theatre. 


energetic 


Playwrighting suffers most in this 
panorama of Negro contributions. 
This is primarily due to the fact that 
little is done in most Negro colleges 
to encourage creative writing. There 
is an initial handicap anyway be- 
cause the Negro playwright is one 
who “finds it difficult to take 2n ob- 
jective attitude about something in 
which he is emotionally involved.” 
(Buther, THE NEGRO IN AMER. 
ICAN CULTURE, page 162). Per- 
haps it is difficult to render a dialo- 
gue that is objective or balanced. 
This lack of school training and 
little knowledge of the technical as- 
pects of the stage as well as the 
psychological difficulties which can 
only be overcome through greater 
experience, all combine to illustrate 
the need for more educational insti- 
tutions with varied programs in the 
arts. Perhaps greater opportunity 
will lead to a tempering of the bitter- 
ness which is so deeply engrained in 
the Negro heritage. 


With all this progress which has 
brought the Negro a respected place 
in the theatrical rangs it is distrurb- 
ing to learn of some of the remain- 
ing hurdles which are so staunch be- 
cause they are rooted in age-old 
ignorance. In the South, theatre is 
strictly for whites. The National 


Theatre in Washington, D.C., has 
figured greatly in segregation dis- 
When “Green Pasttures” 
played there, Negroes were only ad- 
mitted to the second balcony. In 
1947, Actor’s Equity warned the 
theatre that it would keep all actors 
off the stage unless the ban against 
Negroes in the audience was abolish- 
ed. Rather than acede to this policy 
the National Theatre in our country’s 
capitol was converted in 1948 into 
a movie house. The foolish inconsi- 
stency of discrimination is illustrated 
in an almost ridiculous light when 
we consider that “The National 
Theatre” refused to admit 
patrons but permitted Negro actors 
on its stage. Constitution Hall, the 
concert auditorium in the nation’s 
capitol and owned by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, allowed 
Negroes in the audience but not on 
the stage.” (Frazier, THE NEGRO 
IN THE US, page 207). It is irra- 
tional to note the rigid rules in each 
theatre and each from a different 
point of view. It is also a rather 
ironic twist of history that the ladies 
whose ancestors fought for freedom 
authoritarian rule should 
and foster further denials 
of human rights. How, however, 
Washington is practically an un- 
segregated city. 


cussions. 


Negro 


from 
sanction 


Some courageous white actors re- 
fuse to play below the Masion-Dixon 
line unless Negro actors are permit- 
ted to remain as members of an in- 
terracial cast. In most of these cases 
the Southern audiences reacted 
favorably and were then receptive to 
mixed casts, 


Cooperation and support on the 
part of white actors is certainly a 
bost toward the ultimate goal of 
freedom of the theatre stage. How- 
ever, the restrictive situation seems 
to me, a very serious one, both as a 
deterant and discouragement to pre- 
sent actors and as a damning pre- 
ventative for the education and ex- 
perience of prospective Negro talent 
in the South. 


It has been seeen that for accurate 
realistic and honest portrayal of life 
through the vehicle of stage presenta- 
tion, the Negro is a required element, 
for the Negro is truly a part of life 
and cannot nor should not be denied 
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representation and expression. It i 
hoped that through continued pro 
gress, legislation, and increased mu 
tual understanding the Negro wil 
find his attempts more rewarding 
more fruitful and more universally 
appreciated. He has served his ap- 
prenticeship in the arts long enough 
and now deserves his rightful play 
in the warm spotlight of theatrical 
acclaim. 

Only through the achievement of 
America’s minorities can her major- 
ities reap and enjoy a true represen- 
tation of life as animated in the idom 
of the American theatre. 








Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and_inter- 
racial! group -tudy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. eee $4.00 

EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Et 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410 pp. 1959...... . - + :$3.00 


Discount for School Adoption 

National Publication 

Company 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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} EGRO HISTORY-— PROUD AMERICAN = NOTES 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
PROCLAMATION 

VHEREAS: The history of con- 
tr butions made by the Negro to our 
(ity since the early days of its found- 
ing. have been of incalculable bene- 
fii to all its citizens; and 

WHEREAS: Negro History Week 
will be observed from February “7th 
through February 14; and 

WHEREAS: This is the 23rd an- 
niversary of the celebration of its ob- 
servation in New York City, 

Now, therefore, I, Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Mayor of the City of New York, 
do hereby proclaim the week of 
February 7th through February 14th, 
1960, as 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


in New York City, and do urge the 
citizens to take cognizance of the 
advancement of the Negro in the arts 
and professions in the belief that the 
observance of this worthy occasion, 
in a true sense of community spirit, 
will help to strengthen the ties that 
exist between all our people. 

In witness whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the City of New York to be af- 
fixed this 27th day of January, 1960. 

Robert F, Wagner 
Mayor of the City of 
New York 


PROCLAMATION 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


No people can point to a record 
of such rapid development or prog- 
ress as the Negroes of America. In 
97 years they have advanced in the 
face of great obstacles from slavery 
and illiteracy to civilization and cul- 
ture. It is a phenomenon quite unique 
in the history of the world. 

When ‘Abraham Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the over- 
whelming body of opinion held that 
the achievement of real equality by 
the Negro was impossible. We need 
only to look around us to observe 
how wrong that opinion was. We see 
today Negroes occuping leading po- 
sitions in the arts and in the pro- 


fessions, in science, ‘business and in- 


dustry. 


In the field of education, the rec- 
ognition of their merits has been par- 
ticularly rapid within the last few 
years, There are more than 160 Ne- 
eroes on the faculties of our leading 
universities as compared with the 
mere handful 20 years ago. They 
have accomplished, in short, what 
skeptical minds once declared would 
be impossible. 


Now therefore, I, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Governor of the State 
of New York, do hereby proclaim 
February 7-14, 1960, as Negro His- 
tory Week in New York State, and 
I urge the people of the State to ob- 
serve it in an appropriate manner. 


Given under my hand and privy 
seal of the State in the capital in 
the city of Albany this 21st Day of 
January in the year of our Lord, 
1960. 


(Signed) ‘Nelson A. Rockefeller 


WHY I AM A PROUD 
AMERICAN 


Dr. Edward W. Brice 


I can express with very limited 
adequacy my passionate devotion to 
this land of which I am proud to 
be a citizen. For many years it has 
been my privilege to serve my coun- 
try in many foreign lands. Only in 
America have I witnessed the kind 
of democratic climate which affords 
a release for the energies of every 
human being. Only here does one 
find liberty of the spirit, freedom to 
think, to hold opinions, and to speak 
without fear — free to challenge 
wrong and oppression with surety of 
justice. Here ‘in America, one is free 
to chose his own calling, to develop 
his talents, to win and to keep his 
home sacred from intrusion and to 
rear his children in ordered security. 
To be an American is to be part and 
parcel of American ideas, institu- 
tions, prosperity and progress. 


Enclosed is a glossy picture to be 
used for reproduction purposes. 





Dr. Edward W. Brice 





Mrs. Jewell R. Mazique 


I AM PROUD TO BE AN 
AMERICAN 
Jewell R. Mazique 


To be a citizen of one of the major 
powers determining the course of 
future relations and the ultimate ex- 
istence of mankind on this planet 
is a charge to every member of 
those countries to act constructively 
and with urgency in the interest of 
lasting peace and brotherhood. Guilt- 
less and without racial blame for 
the sea of blood. dirt. baseness, ir- 
rationality and misery which char. 
acterized this civilization during the 
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past several centuries, the Negro 
stands uniquely placed at the cross- 
roads of an emerging new world 
order peculiarly indentified with the 
oppressors yet capable of salvaging 
the good from the passing epoch 
blending it with both the virtues of 
his African tradition and his Amer- 
ican experiences to create something 
new, vital, dynamic and trustworthy 
that may, in dignity, be transmitted 
to the rest of the world and thereby 
save us all from nuclear disaster. 





Berekley G. Burrell 


{ AM:A PROUD AMERICAN 


[..am proud ot be an American 
because, as a Negro businessman, 
heading an organization of business 
men and women, | have high hopes 
for our country. 


During the next decade Negro 
business men and women, drawing 
upon the heroic past of our people 
in building this country, can play 
an important role in the future of 
our country. 


The United Stataes stands at the 
cross-roads, facing a decade fraught 
with great challenge and great prom- 
ise, in a world where new nations 
in Africa are rising rapidly in free. 
dom and equality. 


Beacuse I know that Negro busi- 
ness men and women are fully cap- 
able of helping our country face 
this challenge, as we seek dignity 
and freedom in a world at peace, | 
am proud to be an American, 


Berkeley G. Burrell 
President, District of Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce 





Rey. Robert Pierre Johnson 


[ AM PROUD TO BE AN 
AMERICAN 


The privilege of being a citizen 
of the United States of America is 
the highest of all civil honors, Never 
in the course of this Nation’s state- 
hood has it espoused or otherwise 
given comfort to any appressor of 
the people’s right to ‘life, liberty, or 
the pursuit of Rather, 
since its birth every ligitimate force 
has been exerted to assure that this 
land shall be one of free men and 
women. And that these men and wo- 
men under the tutelage of true re- 


happiness’. 


ligion and the protection of consti- 
tutional law shall have increasing 
opportunities to fulfill their God- 
given destiny as creatures of dig- 
nity, worthy of unversal acceptance 
on the basis of their personal char- 
acter and demonstrataed capacities 
to serve and grow. 


Petty and inordinately ambitious 
men have arisen to proscribe and 
circumvent these rights of American 
citizens from time to time, but nev- 
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er have such received the suppo:t 
of enlightened public opinion nor 
succeeded in having their bigot: 
sanctioned by the churches or e- 
acted into law by the national legi 
lature. America has paid the price 
of constant vigilance to secure an 


hold freedom for all of its citizens 


race or creed 
While at the same time it has soughi 
through every honorable means to 
extend this freedom to millions who 
are not both 


regardless of sex, 


its citizens here and 


abroad. 


By. a system of compulsory edu- 
cation which is supported out of 
public funds; through an expanding 
economy made possible from mana- 
gerial ingenuity and creativity; and 
with the guarantee to workers of the 
right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively our country has added sub- 
stance to political freedom, Thus, it 
has rejected every theory of caste 
and class which would consign some 
to being menial servants of others 
permanently and affirmed that in this 
land one shall as tall as his 
innate endowments direct. 

The Reverend Robert Pierre Johnson 


Pastor, 
15th St., Presbyterian Church 
Washington, D.C. 


erow 





Herbert E, Jones 


As Grand Organizer of the Im- 
proved, Benevolent and Protective 


Order of Elks of the World, I take 





a 


‘du- 
of 
ling 
na- 
and 
the 
col- 





i ero 
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pr in saluting the Association for 
the study of Negro Life and His- 
tor. s annual celebration of “Why | 


Arn A Proud 


American.” 


im proud to be an American be- 


ca se I believe that our people, 
wi ose rich heritage of labor, culture 
an | struggle, has played so vital a 
r in building the United States, 
will yet see the day when our coun- 
try, can stand proudly before the 


\W rld as a 
and at 


land where all are free 
peace. 

Herbert E. Jones 
Grand Organizer 
I.B.P.0.E. of W. 
Washingion, D.C. 





Angus C. Bea 


Statement of Mr. Angus C. Bea. 
president of the 2300-member Cafe- 
teria and Restaurant Workers, Union, 
Local 473, of Washington, D.C., for 
the third annual 
Am Proud to be an American Day,” 
sponsored by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 


celebration of “I 


Throughout the long and some- 
times bloody struggle that has char- 
acterized the building of this great 
Nation into the most powerful In- 
dustrial country on the face of the 
globe, a grand and heroic role has 
heen played by the Negro working 
men and women with the aid of many 
of their white brothers and sisters. 


I believe in the honorabie role 
which we have played in laying the 
basic foundation for greatness of 


our country, a foundation upon 


which we are still building, in con- 
cert with freedom-loving and peace- 
loving people throughout the world. 
It is because of this ‘belief that | 
am proud to be an American. 


. 


Pes | 





Onton S. Lloyd 


Statement of Onton S. Lloyd, 
Chief District Deputy, Improved, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the World, Washington, 
D.C., on “I Am A Proud American” 
Day, for publication in the Negro 
History Bulletin, organ of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 


The fundamental princples of our 
Order, the Improved, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks of the 
World, are ‘based on Charity, Jus- 
tice, Brotherly Love and Fidelity. 


These basic principles have consti- 
tuted the major contribution of our 
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people to the building of an Ameri- 
ca worthy of the respect of all na- 
tions. 

Because I believe, after fifty years 
of working among our people 
through this Order, that the United 
States is well along the road to 
realizing these principles which our 
people have long sought to see in 
action in everyday life, | am proud 
to be an American. 

Onton S, Lloyd 
Chief District Deputy 
I.B.P.0.E. of W. 





Dr. C. Herbert Marshall 


2712 P Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
14 February, 1960 
I have every reason to be proud 
of being an American, My ances- 
tors contributed so much to make 
this country what it is today. 


They fought to give America its 
freedom, even gave their lives. 

They have done the same in every 
war since. Thus, they have helped to 
preserve America. - 

They nursed it in its infaney and 
for two centuries sweated and suf- 
fered as slaves to lay the founda- 
tion if its great wealth. 

Today, we find ourselves on the 
threshold of a new era ushering in 
the type of freedom for all 1or which 
my fore-parents sacrificed so much. 


C, Herbert Marshall, M.D. 
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“WHY I AM PROUD TO BE 
AN AMERICAN” 


There are many reasons why | 

am proud to be an American. 

1. This is a free country. We have 
freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion and many other free- 
doms. 

2. This country is made up of 
many types of people. No one 
can really say that he is a na- 
tive of America except the In- 
dians. Even they are believed 
to have come from Russia. So 
in short our country is like the 
melting pot of the world. 

3.' Our country is the most power- 
ful country in the world. I ad- 
mit that Russia may be ahead 
of us in the military race but 
in overall power such as indus- 
try our country is second to 
none. 

4. Our country is one of the larg- 
est in the world. 

5. When I think creat 
men as Ben Franklin, George 
Washington, George Washing- 
ton Carver, Abraham Lincoln, 
Booker T. Washington, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and Fredrick 
Douglass and how they helped 
America when it was young and 
having growing pains, I can’t 
help but be proud that I am an 
American. These men and many 
others helped our country grow 
from a mere thirteen colonies 
to 50 states, These are just a 

few reasons “Why I am Proud to 

be an American.” There are many 


of such 


more. 
Gordon Henry Chrichlow 
S.P. 7-8 
Jr. High Schoo] 142 
South Ozone Park, New York 








TENNESSEE STATE NASHVILLE 
TENN. SENT By Dr. A. Stephens 
THUCYDIDEAN SOCIETY 
CELEBRATES NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK 

The Thucydidean Society, the club 
of majors and minors in the cur- 
riculum of History, students and fac- 
ulty of Social Sciences sponsored the 
Thirtv-Fifth Annual Celebration of 
National Negro History Week Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9, 1960. The National 
theme: “Strengthening America 
Through Education in Negro History 


and African Culture,” was further 
simplified by the Thucydidean Soci- 
ety in a thought for the week—‘“In 
order to like your brother, know and 
understand him.” 

In the opening Seminar, moderat- 
ed by Dr. Alonzo T. Stephens, co- 
ordinator of the Curriculum of His- 
tory, the meaning of the national 
theme was explained as follows: 

Africa is now in the twentieth cen- 
tury, but remnants of the nineteeth 
cetury linger and therefore there are 
many complex problems in Africa. 
America, The United States, has an 
interest in Africa because one-tenth 
of her citizens originated in Africa, 
greatest 
problem is bound up with the Negro 
peoples of that Continent—a _prob- 
lem which has lessons and monu- 
ments in Liberia. America also has 
an interest in Africa, both as a 
source of raw materials and as a 
market for our manufactures. 

Mr. John W. Dowdell, President 
of the Thucydidean Society explain- 
ed many more of the Afro-American 
relationships and made this signifi- 
cant observation. 

What we do in America inevitably 
helps to shape the future Africa. It 
behoves us to consider what kind of 
Africa is best for the African, for us, 
and for the world as a whole. Though 
we have no territories or possessions 


and our domestic moral 


on the African continent, we never- 
theless exert an influence upon it, by 
virture of our great power and wealth 
and of our historic position in the 
quest for liberty. 

Mr. Gilbert Fisher IIT, a graduate 
History with an un- 
dergraduate major in _ Political 
Science made some observation on 
of the new and independent 
countries of Africa under the tith— 
“Ghana-A Survey.” Ghana, onthe west 
coast of Africa. He told of the British 
domination, British help toward in- 
dependence, the United Nations as- 
sistance in that country during her 


student in 


one 


initial vears of freedom and the pre- 
sent relations of the United States 
with Ghana. 

Miss Betty Cash, a junior and His- 
tory major from Memphis was the 
final speaker at the Monday Seminar 
—Her presentation, superb as she 
usually is. gave the audience high. 


lights of French progress in Africa 
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as France attempts to clean house of 
nineteenth century imperialism, Un- 
der the theme-“French Governmer 
and Administration in New Frenc! 
Africa” one got the impression tha 
the European nations were sincere 
in their actions on the former dart 
continent. 

On Tuesday at 9 a.m., at Lawson 
Auditorium, Mr. Geoffrey Onuaha 
served as moderator as Dr. Kermit 
C. King, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Secondary Education 
made an excellent and scholarly pre- 
sentation under the subject—‘Af- 
rica: Challenge and Opportunity.” 
Dr. King, who spent four years in 
Liberia as President of its College, 
is an authority on Africa. In his 
twenty-five minute address he point- 
that Africa is the 
largest continent—nearly four times 
the size of the United States, with 
many races, and a wide variety of 
cultures. He made this explanation: 

The estimated total population is 
between 220 and 230 million people. 
In the are the remnants of 
classic civilization; in the south there 
have been more than 300 years of 
European (Dutch and English) oc- 
struggle between 


ed out second 


north 


cupation, and of 
the African and the European who 
has made his home in Africa. Be- 
tween sobriquet of the Dark Contin- 
ent (a now out of joint term)- the 
original home of most grand parents 
of the American Negro. 

Dr. King then went to work and 
explained a multitude of topics “The 
White Man Rules, the Black Man 


Obeys” - Anticolonialism and Nation- 


alism” “African diversity.”—“Ex- 
panding American interests since 
World War Ti” “Africa’s Political 





Future”’—and many more. 

Dr Stephens the co-sponsor of the 
Thucydidean Society with Miss Lois 
McDaugald, closed the historic 35th 
Anniversary Celebration at a unique 
musical, Mr. Lloyd Lust, Professor 
of Music and Director of the Univer- 
sity Choir gave an hour of music 
under the caption of a “Lecture-Re- 
hearsal-Recital.” Negro music of old 
and of the present was explained, 
was sung and of course was enjoyed. 
In the three programs Dr. Stephens 
estimated that 700 to 800. students 
enjoyed a most informing and need- 
ed experience, 
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-ONSTITUTION 


Continued from Page 170) 


ter .1 and experience to influence the 
fr: xers. Further, our present consti- 
tu. on is a second attempt, the first 
on- having failed miserably, to or- 
ea\.ize and weld thirteen sovereign 
The fact that our Constitu- 
ticn is a re-write is mentioned to em- 
phasize the outlook of its framers. 


staies. 


lhe preamble states that one of the 
purposes of the founders was to form 
a more perfect union, Perhaps daz. 
zied by patriotism we tend to stress 
the word perfect. I rather think the 
founders would stressed the 
word more. They frankly were seek- 
ing improvement over a system that 
had failed. Their breadth of pur- 
pose and outlook is outlined by such 
goals as the establishment of justice, 
the insurance of domestic tranquil- 


have 


ity, provision for defense, promotion 
of the general welfare and securing 
them- 
selves and their posterity. The con- 


the blessings of liberty for 


stitution proper procedes to provide 
the machinery and to chart the ways 
shall be 


in which. these 


realized. 


purposes 


We are to consider the essential 
that individual 
rights of man as they concern his 
social, political and economic free- 


whether 


factors insure the 


dom, Then we are to ask 
individual rights have been sacrificed 
for economic security. It should be 
pointed out that there are no hard 
and fast lines between social, politi- 
cal and economic freedom. These sep- 
arately enumerated freedoms are but 
facets of a single concept of free- 
dom; they are conpletely intertwined. 
The predominance of a_ particular 
facet is due to the conditions of a 
eiven moment of history. 

To the question whether individ- 
ual rights have been sacrificed for 
economic security, a categorical an- 
swer can be given. The answer is an 
unhesitating “yes”, if you are think- 
ing in terms of the Negro, or of the 
laboring class. for instance. Our 
whole history has ‘been a series of 
sacrifices of individual rights to an 
enhanced economic security of oth- 
ers. And interestingly even here, ec- 
onomic scurity cannot be divorced 
from political security or power, 

Considering the question of the 


predominance of economic security, 
it is worthwhile to note that accord- 
ing to one school of constitutional 
thought, financial considerations were 
paramount in the minds of the fram- 
ers. Many of them would make tre- 
mendous financial gains with the re- 
organization under the constitution. 
Beyond this, the framers certainly 
were motivated by a deep realiza- 
tion that financial stability of a 
government is essential for its tran- 
quility, its defense, and its general 
welfare, then and in the future. 


If the investing class, however. 
was taking care of itself; the battle 
of social and political rights as a- 
eainst economic security of class 
was declared at once. Because of pop- 
ular pressure throughout the  thir- 
teen states, first 
meeting under the new Constitution 
took action leading to the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights. The Bill of 
Rights sought to insure the civil 
rights of the individual against the 
powers of a strong national central 
sovernment. Tius, for the nation as 
a whole the Constitution became a 
potential means of realization of in- 
creased social and_ political rights 
as part of the exercise of political 
and economic rights. 


Congress at its 


Let’s now turn our attention to 
the Constitution itself. Composed of 
its seven articles and a total of twen- 
ty-two amendments, it is a marvel of 
brevity. The basic framework of the 
government is established in articles 
one, two, and three which provide 
for a bi-cameral congress, an execu- 
tive, and a judiciary. Herein, with 
the distribution of power and _ pre- 
rogatives, is embodied the familiar 
system of checks and balances, Be- 
cause the Congress was the repre- 
sentative body, it was intended to 
he the most powerful. However, its 
actions and those of the Executive 
were subject to restraint by Court 
review. Such a complex of political 
machinery would assure freedom 
from monarchical tyranny or from 
present-day types of dictatorship. 

Under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion the exercise of state sovereignty 
had led to chaotic conditions. Article 
four of the Constitution charted a- 
new the relationship of the state’ to 
the citizen, the states to each oher, 
and the state to the national govern- 
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ment. Together with the Tenth A- 
mendment which reserved to the 
states any powers not prohibited to 
the states and not delegated to the 
United States, we have the opera- 
tional bases for states’ rights. Inter- 
estingly, section two of this article 
provides that the citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all privil- 
eges and immunities of citizens in 
the several states. Because of politi- 
cal, economic, and social considera- 
tions, individual rights were held to 
be concerns of the state and not of 
the federal government. Ironically. 
the accepted interpretation of sec- 
tion two was that a state should not 
discriminate against citizens of an- 
other state in favor of its own citi- 
zens. 

By Article five provision for con- 
stitutional amendments is made to 
assure stability and adaptability in 
the face of changing demands and 
needs, Article six stated that the 
Constitution and laws made _pursu- 
ant to it shall be the supreme law 
of the land. This supremacy clause 
provided a fundamental principle 
which could serve as a basic meas- 
uring rod at the disposition of the 
Supreme Court. Finally, Article sev- 
en provided that the Constitution 
should be adopted by vote of the 
conventions of nine states. The pro- 
ponents of this strong revolutionary 
government apparently dared not 
risk the gamble of unanimous rati- 
fication through which the Articles 
of Confederation had gone. 

Let us now turn our attention to 
some of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution. We have already mentioned 
the first ten. Their intent was to 
assure basic individual rights against 
incursions by the central govern- 
ment. Their effect has been to give 
social purpose and direction to the 
government that were only hinted at 
or were at best interpretable from 
the Preamble. The dynamic _princi- 
ples involved in these amendments 
have so profoundly affected the gov- 
ernment that one might say that the 
character of the nation and govern- 
ment rests on them, Together with 
certain other amendments to the Con- 
stitution their influence far  out- 
weighs the Constitution proper in 
molding the nation and in realizing 
its democratic aims and social pur- 
poses. 
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A continuous struggle has been 
waged in the United States involving 
all individual rights and the distrib- 
ution of power at the national and 
statae level. The Supreme Court has 
nlayed a decisive role in these con- 
flicts. The Court, through its inter- 
pretation, looking beyond what the 
Constitution says, determines the in- 
tent and meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. Although our country boasts of 
‘being one of laws, not of men, real- 
ization of the power of the Court 
may inspire apprehension as well as 
awe. It has reversed itself; it is not 
unresponsive to the popular will or 
pulse; and its decisions do necessari- 
ly represent the philosophy and the 
outlook of the men who 
the Court. 


compose 


It is noteworthy that the rights 
snecifically secured by the Bill of 
Riehts, with the exceplion of those 
of the First amendment, were long 
considered as limitations on the fed- 
eral government only. In an historic 
and very far-reaching case of 1833 
Chief Justice Marshall decided that 
the suarantees of civil liberty could 
not be interpreted as necessary re- 
straints on the state governments. He 
was ruling in a case which had in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment clause 
concerning the taking of private 
property for public use without just 
compensation, Marshall ruled that 
these amendments contain no expres- 
sion indicating an intention to apply 
them to the state eovernments. In 
his opinion the state governments 
were distinct governments framed by 
different persons than the framers 
of the national government for dif- 
ferent persons. 

Nationalization of the Bill of 
Rights so that its benefits could be 
demanded by any citizen can be said 
to be indirectly a contribution to 
the nation bv the Negro. It was not 
until after the passage of the Four- 
teenth Amendment that the states 
were forbidden to enforce laws a- 
bridgine nrivileses or immunities of 
citizens of the United Stataes, to de- 
prive anv person of life, liberty or 
or property without due process of 
low. or to deny any person within 
its iurisdiction the eaual nrotection 
of law. Although through leval ma- 
chinations, the amendment lay inef- 
fectual for a long time a powerful 


for eventual use had been 
forged. It is significant that from 
1877 until 1907, the Supreme Court 
adhered in at least twenty cases to 
the aforementioned states-rights con- 
cept of Chief Justice Marshall. In 
the same vein as late as 1922 the 
stated: “Neither the 
Amendment nor any 


W eapon 


Court Four- 
teenth other 
provision of the Constitution of the 
United States imposes upon the states 
any restriction about “free speech”. 
However, in 1925 in the case of Git- 
low vs. New York involving the right 
of free speech, the Court specifically 
nationalized the first amendment de- 
claring that freedom of speech and 
among the fundamental 
rights and liberties pro- 


press are 
personal 
tected by the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, Decis- 
ions in similar vein, equating lib- 
erty with equality have led to a con- 
stitutional revolution in the legal 
status of the Negro citizen, and have 
resulted in the legal victories in the 
field of de-segregation. 


Looking back to the initial failure 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, it 
may be an exaggeration to state that 
civil rights of the Negro were sac- 
rificed to the needs of the growing 
industrial and commercial communi- 
ty. Yet, the Slaughter House Cases 
of 1873 dealing with the protest of 
the Butchers Benevolent Association 
in Louisiana gave the Court the op- 
portunity to emasculate the Four- 
teenth Amendment by 
placing civil rights under the “pro- 
tection” of the state governments. A 
little late Big 
getting corporations to be consider- 
ed “persons”. Then, the due 
cess clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which by the Couri’s decision 
could not protect citizens of a state 
from abuses of their civil rights by 
that state, was used to protect these 


specifically 


Jusiness succeeded in 


pro- 


corporate “persons” from abuses and 
controls by the state. 


The Fourteenth amendment had 
been adopted to give a constitutional 
basis to the Civil Rights Act of 1866. 
A second Civil Rights Act passed in 
1875 sought to secure civil and legal 
equality for the Negro. It declared 
that all persons should be entitled 
to equal accommodations, and priv- 
ileges of inns, public conveyances 
and places of amusement, And de. 
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nial of such privileges was treaate | 
by the act as subjection to a species 
of servitude, and atatachment of 

badge of slavery. The Supreme Cour 
invalidated this Second Civil Right 
Act. It that denials o 
equal treatment did not constitute 
the imposition either of the badge 
or the condition of slavery. Congress 


found such 


declared the Court, would be run- 
ning the slavery argument into the 
ground if it tried to apply the Four- 
teenth amendment to every act of 
personal and individual discrimina- 
tion. Such things were merely wrong- 
ful acts of individuals. The Court 
ruled tortuously, civil rights guar- 
anteed by 
state aggression could not be impair- 


the Constitution against 


ed by individuals unsupported by 
the state authority in laws, customs, 
or judicial or executive proceedings. 

It was not much of a step to ad- 
vance from such a decision to Jim 
found _ their 
strength in the famous Plessy Case 
of 1896, The Court stated that sep- 
arate railway 


Crow Laws” which 


accommodations did 
not imply inferiority, and did not 
tend to destroy the legal equality of 
the two races. Ironically the estab- 
lishment of separate schools in states 
with a lone history of protection 
for the political rights of the Negro, 
was cited. This had been held a val- 
id exercise of state legislative pow- 
ers. The Court felt that separation 
was reasonable and that it was un- 
that social 
prejudices could be overcome by leg- 
Thus were established the 
legal bases for the new caste sys- 


reasonable to suppose 


islation. 


tem, the bonds of which only recent- 
ly have been shaken somewhat by 
new Court decisions. 

Let us turn our attention briefly 
now to another group or class of 


This is 


called working class. Congressional 


citizens. labor or the so- 
action and decisions of the Supreme 
Court have affected its status pro- 
foundly. Since our law-makers and 
judges as a class were property con- 
scious and influenced ‘by laissez 
faire economics, it is not surprising 
that labor in legal contests with bus- 
iness has usually been the loser. For 
a long time no legislation of national 
scope was conceived since labor leg- 
islation was considered illegal con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, Any 
attempt by a union to compel mem- 





sae 
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be chip or employment at a given 
ra» was a violation cf the liberty 
ai i freedom of contract of the indi- 
vi ual worker. 

n 1890 the Sherman Anti Trust 
\ | was passed in response to wide- 
s) read complaints against gigantic 
c rporations, By use of the Four- 
teenth Amendment they had placed 
themselves out of the reach of state 
egislatures. This Act, however, was 
mmediately made ineffectual for 
mtrol of business by a Supreme 
ourt decision. The Act became, in- 
siead, a strong weapon against strikes 
and labor unions. The Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, called labor’s Magna Car- 
ta corrected these abuses finally. It 


limited the use of inqunction, legal- 
ized strikes, peaceful picketing and 
boycott. As had happened in other 
situations, however .the Court re- 
stricted these guarantees by subse- 
quent decisions. 

With the New Deal came a new 
concept of the rights of labor. Ac- 
cording to it, the worker would not 
have liberty or freedom of contract 
without an organization that might 
equalize the power of the employer 
and the employee somewhat, Thus 
the right to organize, to strike and 
to picket were firmly re-established. 
Court decisions stated that the funda- 
mental First Amendment liberties of 
speech and press would be violated 
if a union were denied these rights. 
The Fourteenth Amendment. which 
had been used against labor, now 
played a part in its emancipation. 
The Court ruled that it was a viola- 
tion of the liberty of the individual 
without due process of law if a 
state interfered with an equitable 
bargaining arrangement. Recent leg- 
islation will doubtlessly project the 
status of labor before the Supreme 
Court again. In criticising the latest 
labor legislation of Congress, it has 
been said that the legislation, the re- 
sult of a coalition between southern 
democraats and conservative republi- 
cans, seeks really to ham-string the 
labor movement rather than to clean 
it up. 

Under our constitution freedom 
and liberty have grown and devel- 
oped, although the way has not been 
unerringly toward the attainment of 
such blessings. Unequal progress has 
been made toward the broad pur- 


poses set forth in the Preamble. Be- 
cause of this it is obvious that the 
rights of more than one group or 
class have not enjoyed the promised 
equal protection, This seems to me to 
be closely involved with the issue of 
the fundamental nature of the coun- 
try. Is this just a federated union or 
is it an integrataed national union? 
The issues of individual rights seem 
to be the centrifugal force that may 
compel an affirmative answer to this 
question. 

Social and political history drive 
the fact home that the price of lib- 
erty is vigilance. Ways need to he 
found whereby the vigilance of the 
few or weak can attain strength to be 
heard effectively as a means of at- 
taining complete freedom and liberty 
for them. 
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Highlights of Negro 

History Week Activities 

AFRICA FOR CHILDREN 
An exciting introduction to Africa 
through slides, 
stories and folklore. An unforget- 
table experience for children be- 
twecn 6 and 14 years. A tour of 
the museum and_ refreshments 


movies, music, 


(free cookies and milk). Mrs. 
Ruth March and Mrs. Claudine 
Friday in charge. 

“THESE ARE MY PEOPLE” 

Preview Showing of an excellent 
and highly informative photo- 
graphic exhibit of the people of 
West Africa, their life, culture and 
history. Exhibit on display 
through February 14. 
AFRICA TODAY: Annual Negro 
History Week Workshop. The film. 
“Freedom for Africa” shown, ad- 
dress by Mr. R. O. Mensah, press 
attache at the Embassy of Ghana, 
Washington, D.C. Panel on: 
“What Africa and America May 
Contribute to Eech other’s Devel- 
opment.” John Lane residing. 

“RENASCENT AFRICA AND THE 

WORLD” 

A lecture on the meaning of the 
new African nations to the wor!d 
by His excellency William Mar- 
mon Quoa Halm, Ambas:ador of 
Ghana to the United States. Re- 
ception. Dr. Carlton B. Goodlett 
presiding. 
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For Whom is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. TuRNER 
WORMLEY SCHOOL 

Some of the older school build- 
ings in Washington City are no long- 
er used by the pupils for class work, 
but are used instead as administrat- 
ive buildings, or by health, welfare, 
or housing agencies. Each still re- 
tains the same name, however, and 
thereby still keeps alive the memory 
of the one for whom it is named. 

An example of this type of build- 
ing is the Wormley Elementary 
School, located on Prospect Avenue, 
between 33rd and 34th Streets, N.W. 
It was built in 1884 and was closed 
as an elementary school August 31, 
1952. In 1954, it was opened as 
Administrative Annex No. 6, and is 
still being used for that purpose. 

The Wormley School was named 
for one who lived long ago, JAMES 
WORMLEY, SR., who distinguished 
himself in the field of ‘business. He 
was born in Virginia, Januaary 16, 
1819 — over 140 years ago, Not too 
much is recorded of his life. He was 
married to Miss Anna Thompson of 
Norfolk, Virginia, and devoted his 
life to business. 

He became proprietor of a large 
hotel — the Wormley Hotel — in 
Washington City. This was located 
in the downtown business district of 
the city, on Eye Street between Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Streets, N.W.. 
and on Fifteenth Street betwen Eye 
and K Streets, N.W. This was indeed 
a great achievement for one of his 
race at that time. Mr. Wormley was 
most successful in his business be- 
cause of his fine personality and 
character, He was. very practical and 
especially noted for his industry and 
good judgement. 

Mr. Wormley passed away in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, on October 18, 
1884, and was survived by his wife. 
a daughter, and three sons. He was 
buried, however, in Harmony Ceme- 
tery in Washington City. 

During the seventy years that the 
Wormley Building was used as a 
school, many a pupil received his 
elementary training there; and now it 
stands in his memory as an admin- 
istrative building for the educational 
guidance of youth. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


o 
Know Your History 
By Jessie ie Roy 
We point with justifiable pride to 
the many 
have had the ambition, the persever- 
ance, and the faith to rise to great 
heights in the arts and the profes- 
sions. The achievement of these men 
and women are all the more remark- 
able when we recall the stumbling 


American Negroes who 


blocks which racial prejudice and 
discrimiation have their 
upward path. 

With courage and determination, 
hundreds have reached their goals 
and fulfilled their fondest dreams of 
wealth and distinction. Their chief 
fault, which is understandable be- 
cause of the distance they have come, 
is not to look back once they have 
reached the mountain There 
seems to be a tendency which is not 
particularly racial, but 
try to get as far away as possible 
from the masses of people — to look 
down in scorn upon those who are 


strewn in 


tops. 


human, to 


less fortunate than ourselves — for- 
getting that only the grace of God 
has brought us thus far along the 
way. This tendency is dangerous as 
it is unintelligent; for without a 
good, solid base upon which to rest, 
the cream” of society would simply 
dissolve. It is from the masases that 
the favored often must derive their 
livelihood. 

Just as the superstructure of a 
beautiful, magnificent building. erec- 
ted upon a weak foundation will in- 
evitably collapse, so it is with human 
society. No man lives unto himself; 
and in the Negro race, particularly, 
it is necessary to help the masses rise 
to a place of dignity and self-respect, 
if the leaders and the more success- 
ful ones are to be secure. 

With this idea in mind, let us take 
a look at how the vast majority of 
American Negroes earn a living 
at their degree of progress or lack 
of it, and try to determine how the 
more blessed of us may help those 
farthest down in their struggle for 
the better things in life . . . for bet- 
ter living conditions; better educa- 
tion for their children; and more cul- 
ture and refinement in their 
lives. Only in this way can the race 


own 


as a whole earn the respect of all, 
and attain the ultimate goal of first- 
class American citizenship. 

\s the majority of Negro slaves 
were the property of plantation own- 
ers, it is quite logical that the major- 
ity of the freedmen should be found 
in the rural districts of the South 
for many years after the War. There 
are still many in these areas in spite 
of the great mass migrations of Ne- 
from the rural South to the 
urban centers of the North and West 
from time to time. 

Soon after the Civil War, the num- 
ber of Negroes engaged in farming 


eroes 


was large, indeed. Some managed 
to make a fair living on whatever 
land they were able to buy or rent. 

but many failed to prosper and 
became either share-croppers or de- 
serted the farm altogether. Lack of 
education played a large part in the 
failures; the love of money was re- 
sponsible for many of the other fail- 
Ignorance and greed caused 
many farmers of color to try to raise 
their 


ures. 


only money crops on land, 
much of which was poor and unfer- 
tile. Their families, raised chiefly on 
meat, meal, and molasses, soon sick- 
ened and many died of malnutrition 
and other kindred diseases. 

Soon after freedom, the average 
Negro-owned farm was necessarily 
small: yet, a few prospered in spite 
of odds. In some instances, Negroes 
bought the farms of their former 
masters in parts of the South where 
the plantations were never very large. 
In these days Negroes own farms of 
varying acreage, 

Thanks to Booker T. Washington. 
the founder of Tuskegee Institute, in 
Alabama, Negroes are now well 
trained in the art of farming and 
trades, and the students of this great 
school have changed the story of 
Negro farming all over our land. 
Dr. George Washington Carver, the 
noted scientist, and once a teacher at 
Tuskegee, has also helped re-write 
the history of the Negro farmer in 
America. In fact, the efforts and the 
cenius of these two men have made 
farming easier and more profitable 
for whites and Negroes alike. 


Booker T. Washington’s advice to 


“Cast down your bucket where yo. 


are.” began ot make sense whey 
farmers were taught to make thei 
small, barren plots yield abundantly 
This miraculous change came abou 
through more diversified crops, an 
soil conservation, taught by Tuske 


And the 


peanuts which Dr, Carver discovered 


gee. many, new uses for 
gave the farmer a ready and _ profit- 
able marked for his wares. Peanuts 
grow well in any type of soil, it 
seems, and people everywhere, make 
use of them in many ways, commer- 
cially, as well as for food. Peanut 
farming has all at once become big 
business, and Negro farmers among 
others, have a sense of well-being 
and a feeling of independence which 
they have never known before. Soy- 
beans and grain are also being add- 
ed to the many 


crops grown by 


farmers and, best? of all. the farmer 


has learned to grow his own food 
first, 
money. 


then plant other crops for 

Now the average farmer is busy 
and his wife is just as busy; for 
there are many agencies set up by 
the United States Depariment of Ag- 
riculture for the help of 
Among these are the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, Agricultural 


farmers. 


Extension service, and the Farmer’s 
Home Administration. 

With the help of the Rural Flec- 
trification Administration, most 
farmers can now have electricity in 
their homes. This means, also, that 
electric freezers are being used more 
and more in the country, and farm 


homes are becoming more and more 
comfortable and convenient . . . 
many have every modern conveni- 


ence known to city dwellers. Besides, 
Tuskegee continues to teach agricul- 
ture in all of its scientific branches; 
and most of the other land-grant col- 
leges of the South are teaching the 
same thing. 

The 
From the unproductive 
little farm of the early days of free- 
dom, Negro farms have come a long 


result is most gratifying. 


run-down, 


way. Today, Negro farmers have pro- 

would 

be a pride and joy to anyone. 
The Farmer 


ductive fields and homes whi 


s Home Administra- 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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A: ica’s future. Whoever shapes the 
mid, will fashion the nation. 

ut the sober fact is, that the old 
The city 


wiih its vast slums and its tragic 


oms are weakening. 


unemployment is recruiting 


Africans. Western clothes are replac- 


young 


ing tribal robes. Cinema houses are 
crowded by Africans who see Ameri- 
can-made motion pictures with vio- 
lence, sex, and sordidness as their 
principal themes. The machine is 
inning over the handcraft, and the 


hospital is replacing the witch doc- 


tor. The old days will never return. 
In this breathless moment of so- 
cial change, a vacuum of serious im- 
port and large proportions is being 
created. The old ways are becoming 
bankrupt ‘because they have not pro- 
vided the things young Africa wants. 
They have not produced income for 
cars, modern houses, satisfactory ed- 
ucation, the respect of other nations, 
or political independence. So they 
are being repudiated. 
Psychologically, the African wants 
a “place in the sun.” He wants to 
decide his own fate. He wants mem- 
bership in organiza- 
tions. He is likely to believe that all 
appliances, education, 


international 


these things 
communication eo along with 
freedom, and are free. A good deal 
of disillusionment lies ahead for Af- 
ricans, 

But the danger was illustrated for 
us in a conversation with a musician- 
composer who wrote the Ghana na- 
tional anthem. He sang it for us, 
with the original words, then 
the official words. In the official ver- 


with 


sion all reference to God as Leader 
in the struggle toward national char- 
acter has been taken out, and man’s 
inner drive to fulfillment has taken 
its place. “This,” said the profes. 
sor, “illustrates one of the problems 
of Ghana.” 

The hope is 
Smart 
man - 
phy of independence one moment 
and dances with his tribe the next, 
and Professor Philip Gbeho of Ach- 
imota School in Accra, who writes an 
anthem of faith and who understands 
why secular language has replaced 


Karefa 


states- 


that John 
minister, 
who talks about the philoso- 


doctor. 


his words, illustrate the human bridg- 
es that span the chasm between old 
ways and new ones, and provide spir- 
itual qualities for national health. 


The day we arrived in Freetown, 
the Harmattan began, The Harmat- 
tan is a wind: it begins to blow 
across sub-Sahara Africa in Decem- 
ber and continues for four months, It 
makes life beautiful. The day before 
our arrival, the temperature in Free- 
town was 95 degrees, and the humid- 
ity was 99 per cent. As we arrived, 
the winds had lowered the tempera- 
ture to 75 degrees and the humidity 
to 65 per cent. These winds form 
in Siberia, sweep across the frigid 
steppes, gather up red dust — called 
laterite — in the Sahara Desert, and 
are the air-conditioners of central 
Africa, from Dakar on the West 
Coast, to Zanzibar on the East. The 
laterite dust is microscopic and sifts 
into everything — houses, closets, 
suitcases, cameras, food — _ every- 
thing. 

Suppose that dust were made ra- 
dioactive. It is swept up, mopped up. 
washed off, inhaled, swallowed. It 
pervades, This is the underlying reas- 
on for the violent reaction of people 
who live south of the Sahara to atom 
homb tests in the Desert. The fall-out 
in that dust may bring a change in 
weather, ruin crops, stop the rainy 
season, blight the lives of millions 
of Africans: or so they believe. 

Viewed from our safe vantage 
point in the United States of Amer- 
ica, the protest may seem like non- 
sense. But when one is on the spot, 
contending with the dust, and taking 
on new energy because of the invig- 
orating Harmattan winds, the hostil- 
ity to those tests seems very real. 

And anyway, this issue involves 
the importance of “getting inside” 
any situation, if you are to under- 
stand it much less, report about 
it. 

If you were planning to visit elev- 
en African countries in ten 
and were seeking to get accurate in- 
formation, proper documentation, to 
comprehend the deep-seated conflicts 
current on that vast continent, and 
to reach well grounded conclusions. 
how would you go about your task? 


weeks 


We spent about a year in prepara- 
tion, with advice from members of 
the Boston University African Re- 
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search and Studies staff, conferences 
with African ambassadors, educators, 
government agents, students, and with 
British officials who were visiting or 
studying in the United States. We 
read broadly and, hopefully, with 
some depth. 

We approached Africa by way of 
England. In London, we spent days 
conferring with officials in the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office, the Inter-Univer- 
sity Council, the Bureau of Common- 
wealth Studies of the University of 
London, and the Fulbright Commis- 
sion for the United Kingdom. In 
Paris, we conferred with an Ameri- 
can authority on the Belgian Congo, 
former United States consul in Leo- 
poldville. 

Briefed on British and Belgian Af- 
rica, we received the benefit of the 
knowledge, points of view, concerns, 
and constructive suggestions of citi- 
zens of the United States assigned 
to these African countries. They in 
cluded ambassadors, consuls gener- 
al, consuls, information officers, pub- 
lic affairs officers, ICA technical ex- 
perts, educational consultants, bus- 
iness men, and, of great importance, 
their wives. 

We left Africa with profound re- 
spect for the Foreign Service staff 
members of the United States. They 
are well trained, wise, and dedicated. 
They deserve a better hearing than 
they are reciving at home. 

British, French, and Belgian offli- 
cials, governors general, permanent 
secretaries of education, staff mem- 
bers, principals of university col- 
leges, members of faculties of teach- 
er-training institutes, technical 
schools, vocational schools, industri- 
alists, directors of airports, seaports, 
mines, construction projects — all 
gave us time and knowledge to aid 
us in understanding Africa. 

But we gained most from our as- 
sociation with Africans. We confer- 
red with them in their offices, homes. 
schools, colleges, industries, markets. 
They represented brilliant, but illit- 
erate, business executives; graduates 
with advanced degrees from Boston 
and other outstading American and 
British universities; executives of 
banks, industries, agricultural and 
engineering experimental — stations: 
taxi drivers, people on the street, civ- 
il servants. prime ministers, cabinet 
members . 
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I want to offer some observations 
based on our experiences. 

No one knows all about all of 
Africa. Experts usually 
limiting the areas or range of their 
authoritative information. For Af- 
rica is not a nation, nor is it likely 


begin ‘by 


to become one at any foreseeable 
time, It is a conglomerate of emerg- 
ing peoples. They have inter-tribal 
and intersectional hostilities. They 
speak more than 500 languages or 
dialects. In many sections they still 
lack a viable economy, and a major- 
ity of Africans live in primitive con- 
ditions at a subsistence level. Illiter- 
acy averages 90 per cent in the sub- 
Sahara countries. 

So Africa is a series of concepts 

-and concepts change from day to 
day. 

I prefer to call it “paradoxical 
Africa,” not ‘darkest Africa.” Reg- 
ularly scheduled planes of latest de- 
with excellent multi-racial 
crews, connect all principal cities. 


sign, 


There are bush trails below, but up 
there the airways are well charted 
and traveled. However, the airport 
at Dakar is next-door neighbor to 
thatched-roofed huts, 
where half-naked back- 
breaking work, At Kano, in northern 
Nigeria, on the edge of the desert. 
and the caravan route, the emir long 
since ordered a trumpeter to mount 
a camel and blow a warning blast. 
so that women would not be en- 
dangered by being seen by strangers. 
The emir’s directive is still in force, 
and today, when the public address 
system at the Kano Airport announc- 
es an approaching plane. the camel- 
riding trumpeter rides to the main 
gate and blows furiously, warning 


rondovels or 
women do 


women that strangers are about to 
arrive. 

Air France fles Dualla to 
Lambarene, to Brazzaville, in Equa- 
torial Africa. Our plane was a mod- 
ern version of the DC-3. The food 
was good, The plane was filled with 
passengers and cargo. Imagine our 
surprise to note that directly behind 
our seat was a box of cargo, and 
that it contained a live cobra, en- 
route the Pasteur Research and 
Health Institute in Brazzaville. 

The Albert Schweitzer Hospital on 
the Ogowe River has places for 350 
patients and their families. The op- 


from 


erating rooms and out-patient clinic 
are modern. But families live with 
and care for their sick members in 
buildings erected for that purpose, 
and each morning women arrive 
from up or down the River, with 
perrogues (boats carved from logs). 
with bunches of bananas, yams, fish, 
or pieces of meat, to cook in iron 
pots for their families. 

In Nungua, Ghana, there is a mod- 
ern agricultural 
tion, and its excellent results in im- 
provement of plant and 
strains and better methods of culti- 
vation, will make a vast difference 
in Ghanian life; but as Mr. J. J. Hill, 
its manager, led us around an ex- 
perimental field of pineapples to a 
banana grove, and we walked ahead 


experimental  sta- 


animal 


in a carefree manner, he stopped us. 
searched for a good-sized tree 
branch, and led us into the banana 
grove, saying, “We have three dead- 
ly snakes here — the spitting cobra, 
black mamba, and puff adder. One 
never walks here without a stick to 
kill a snake.” 

Nigeria has a new government-op- 
erated television station at Tbadan, a 
city of 750,000. It had been on the air 
about one month when we were there. 
[ was the first American to appear 
on that station, to discuss education. 
Every aspect of that broadcast was 
at the level of standards of commu- 
nication in the United States. After 
the broadcast was ended. I congrat- 
ulated the crew and staff. The direct- 
or, a Britisher, is the only 
African on the staff. He replied, say- 
ing, that my approval meant more 
than I might know, since not a single 
member of the station’s staff had ever 
seen a television set nor watched a 


non- 


television program when he began to 
train them four months before the 
date of my visit. 

So, will you set aside your impres- 
sions of a continent made up wholly 
of pythons and bushmen, of impen- 
etrable rain forests and unexplored 
of witcheraft and primitive 
existence; and will you consider a 
continent with the most primitive liv- 
ing and the most articulate scholar- 
ship on earth, the most backward 
witch doctors and the most advanced 
black 
modern psychiatry, pythons and Pas- 
bushmen’s 


valleys, 


medical service, magic and 


leur institutes, ancient 
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paintings and enchanting mode.n 
art all existing side by side. 

1960 may prove to be the turni: 


point in the whole historical encou: - 
ter between Africa and the Wes.. 
The torch of true political indepenc- 
ence and economic freedom is being 
carried from hill to hill, across West 
Africa through Senegal, Gambia, S 
erra Leone, Guinea, Ghana, Liberia 
and Nigeria, into the steaming for 
ests of the Congo, the vast expanse 
of Equatorial Africa, and on t 
South Africa, Rhodesia, Kenya, and 
Ethiopia. 

Two hundred thirty million people. 
with widely differing cultures, vast 
geographical separation, many separ- 
ate languages, religions, and customs, 
and spread out in twelve million 
square miles of territory, are emerg- 
ing. Drawn toward industrialism as 
a moth to a lamp, they are striving 
in various ways for a new life. 

No thoughtful person can ;ignore 
Africa because of 

First, its one-fifth of the 
earth’s surface, larger than China, 
India, and the United States of 
America combined. French Africa is 
twenty times than France. 
British Africa is twenty times larger 
than the United Kingdom, The Bel- 
sian Congo is one hundred times 


size, 


larger 


larger than Belgium. Portuguese Af- 
rica is twenty-three times larger than 
Portugal. 

Second, its natural resources, the 
iron, copper, uranium, cobalt, nick- 
el, rubber, diamonds, gold, oil, wa- 
terpower (Volta River, Kariba 
Dam), on which every nation and 
individual now depends. The largest 
undeveloped natural resources on 
this planet are int Africa. 

Third, its rapidity of change. Five 
vears ago, three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation of Africa received decisions 


handed down by London. Paris, 
Brussels. Lisbon, Amsterdam. Then. 
a half-decade ago, only Ethiopia, 


Liberia, Libya, Sudan, and the Union 
of South Africa were free of Euro- 
pean rule. Now, the following are 
have already 
achieved independence from colonial 


on the way to, or 


domination: Sierra Leone (constitu- 
tional conferences to begin in Lon- 
don next month); Ghana. starting 
its fourth year of independence; Ni- 
veria, now constructing the govern- 
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met buildings and negotiating with 
jr. ish and American leaders to 
co-nsel them on their way into full 
spendence; the Belgian Congo, 
mcving so swiftly that the Brussels 
gc ernment has speeded up the date 
of independence four times in twen- 
ty-four months and has unfinished 
government buildings in Leopold- 
ville, begun in confidence that Bel- 
gium would weather the storm for 
many years; Guinea, left by France 
without typewriters, trucks, adding 
machines, appliances of all kinds, 
and now supplied by the 
Czechs and Russians — having re- 
nounced the French franc and an- 
nounced a new currency within a 
week; Rhodesia, a federation pri- 
marily in name, unwilling to contin- 
ue, victimized by white settlers; Ken- 
ya, emerging from the London Con- 
ference with more political and econ- 
omic power in the hands of Africans 
than anyone had considered possible 
at this time. 


being 


Certainly, Africans are moving at 
a dangerous pace, around uncharted 
poltical curves, on undeveloped ec- 
onomic bush trails. They lack 
enough educated leadership. They 
are risking much. But they are de- 
termined. The magic word is IN- 
DEPENDENCE. They say, “We are 
finished with a horse-and-rider civ- 
ilization. We refuse to be ridden any 
longer.” 

The permanent political align- 
ments of emerging African nations 
will be the decisive balance in world 
politics, 

Fourth, its human resources. The 
real potentiality of Africa does not 
lie in its mineral deposits or its for- 
ests, nor in its waterpower. 

We are witnessing an all-out effort 
on the part of the small nations to 
raise their living standards, to a- 
chieve freedom from colonial pow- 
ers, to manage their own destinies. 
The unique aspect of this situation 
is that it comes at a time when there 
is a sense of international responsi- 
bility on the part of the powerful 
nations, and when a world forum, 
the United Nations, guarantees a 
hearing to these emerging countries. 

Colonialism, at least so far as 
Western powers are concerned, is in 
its final stages. African countries are 
presently uncommitted. We should 


not be maneuvered into the position 
where our assistance of any sort ap- 
pears to be forced by the growing 
interest of the Soviets in African 
nations. 

On the other hand, to assert that 
Communist influence in Africa is 
negligible or that the Soviets are not 
utilizing all methods at hand to cap- 
italize on this social revolution, is 
to be both naive and blind. 

Let me cite two examples, In Equa- 
torial Africa, four United States- 
financed leader grants are offered an- 
nually. These are the conditions. The 
applicant must be fluent in the use 
of English. This automatically bars 
most young men or women from 
Equatorial Africa, since they speak 
their own African language and 
French, but only a few speak or un- 
derstand English. The applicant must 
prove that he has not belonged to 
any Communist organization, This is 
difficult for him to prove, even if it 
is a fact. 

Russia offers 400 scholarships to 
Equatorial Africa. There are no 
language requirements. Nor is any 
student barred because of his organ- 
izational memberships. He is met on 
arrival in Russia, by an African, 
speaking his own native language. 
We require a student to remain in the 
United States until his work is com- 
pleted. Russia requires him to return 
home each summer, and with the 
best Russian - made clothes, good 
luggage, a fine bicycle, and a pre- 
paid vacation: he is directed to trav- 
el in the villages. There he makes 
an impression. He looks well fed, 
is well groomed, has the best equip- 
ment, and he credits all of these 
things to his friends, the Russians. 

I do not intend to generalize. I 
do desire to infer Russian interest 
in the future of Equatorial Africa. 

In Ethiopia, the Emperor’s visit 
to Russia produced an offer of a loan 
of $100,000,000 (United States dol- 
lars) but with the proviso that a 
technical school should be built by the 
Russians, for the Ethiopians, in Ad- 
dis Ababa. Russian-made equipment, 
Russian teachers, in the capital city 
may have no long-term political sig- 
nificance, but they do indicate the 
strategy being employed by the So- 
viets. 

What, may we do to promote the 
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well-being of African people, to sup- 
port the movements for political in- 
dependence, and to strengthen the 
economy, morale, and morals of 
these emerging countries? 

First, the United States of Ameri- 
ca should rely on principles, not on 
expediency for its policies. We 
should announce our complete oppo- 
sition to colonialism, on the ground 
that it is immoral, and that if it had 
usefulness, that time has passed. 

Africans want our reassertion of 
democratic ideals, belief in independ- 
ence, and support of freedom. 

Second, we should acknowledge 
that the pace of events in Africa 
cannot be controlled by European 
powers. We should then proceed to 
give counsel for implementing the 
legitimate aims of Africans, not 
standing aside as if we were neutral, 
unless a conflict with Soviet inter- 
ests is involved. 

Third, we should think with some 
pride of our association with Africa 
through Christian missions. More 
than ninety per cent of all primary 
or elementary education in Africa 
today is mission education, Virtually 
every adult leader in sub-Sahara 
Africa is a product of a mission 
school. Biblical precepts in which 
these leaders. have been rooted will 
have value in future administrative 
policies they will develop. 

Fourth, we should claim our Ne- 
ero citizenship as the world’s most 
compelling link with African nations. 
One in ten Americans has an Afri- 
can ancestor. The American consci- 
ence established Liberia as a home 
for emancipated slaves and named its 
capital for the President of the Uni- 
ted States, James Monroe, The dra- 
matic value of our policy of non- 
colonialism should be exploited. 

Concerning education, it is too 
late to try to educate rank-and-file 
African adults, more than 95 per 
cent of whom are illiterate. Instead, 
we should assist in the establish- 
ment and use of new instruments of 
communication, the picture, radio, 
television. A single radio and loud 
speaker will serve a typical African 
village. Programs in African lan- 
guage will be understood by every- 
one, The meaning of independence, 
the responsibilities of citizenship, 
ways to sanitation, personal health, 
better foods, improved agriculture, 
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animal husbandry, and many other 
important subjects can be taught to 
illiterate people, at low cost, by mod- 
ern electronics. 


Elementary education is the key 
to the future for every African coun- 
try. Presently more than 70 per cent 
of the elementary teachers are in- 
adequately trained, many have only 
two years of formal education. The 
extension of the well equipped teach- 
er, the multiplication of teacher 
training, the recruitment of qualified 
Americans to strengthen teacher 
education, must be one of our con- 
cerns. The standard maintained and 
the prevailing philosophy of elemen- 
tary education will ultimately deter- 
mine the quality of leadership and 
the political affiliations of Africa. 

African textbooks have been large- 
ly British-or-French-inspired. They 
must be rewritten to provide mater- 
ials for African culture and condi- 
tions, for the education of Africans. 
To this task we could give valuable 
assistanace. 

The task of elementary education 
belongs to the government, mission 
schools should continue to serve and 
to expand their facilities and staffs, 
with government standardization and 
financing. 

Secondary education should be the 
joint responsibility of government 
and missions. Larger numbers of 
young Americans should be recruited 
for high school teaching and for 
secondary teacher education in Af- 
rica. When colleges and universities, 
and private and public high schools 
guarantee professional position, with 
advancement, to members of their 
staffs who elect to teach in Africa, for 
three, four, or five years, the re- 
cruitment will be made much easier. 

Higher education in Africa en- 
joys very high standards, but is still 
much too small in enrollment to pro- 
vide the number of well equipped 
leaders needed. 

This is not entirely because col- 
leges are late arrivals on the scene. 
Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone 
is more than one hundred years old. 
Still, it was granted a charter as a 
University Coilege only last month. 
That college admits one hundred 
fifty Nigerians, partly because there 
are not enough qualified Sierra Le- 
onians to fill all of its places. 


Lovanium University in Leopold- 
ville has buildings worthy of any 
university in the world, and a dis- 
tinguished faculty, and the only at- 
omic reactor in Africa. But the re- 
actor is not used by African students, 
while places are vacant in the insti- 
tution, because in all of the Belgian 
Congo, there are so few graduates of 
secondary institutions. 

I have suggested to Monsignor 
Gillon, Rector of Lovanium, that un- 
til the time comes, perhaps ten or 
fifteen years from now, when that 
University has a full enrollment, an 
intake from institutions of higher 
learning in the United States of 
America, for a junior year in Lov- 
anium, be arranged, 

Salis- 
next 


The University College in 
bury will be four years old 
September. It enrolls 335. students, 
only 31 of whom are Africans. Its 
facilities are excellent. Its standards 
are very high. Its influence is notable. 
On its opening, African students 
were housed separately from Euro- 
pean students. There is a law in the 
Federation of Rhodesia, prohibiting 
Africans and Europeans from resid- 
ing under the sa.ne roof. During the 
first year the European girls became 
fond of the one African girl then en- 
rolled. She lived alone in a dormi- 
tory. They requested permission to 
invite her to move into their resi- 
dence hall. The request was granted. 
She moved. The City of Salisbury 
reacted against the move with vio- 
lence. The second year, eight African 
men students were housed in a hall 
for 32 students, European men were 
denied admission because their dor- 
mitories were crowded. European and 
African men were housed in the same 
building, with the result that the Jaw 
has been amended, making this ar- 
rangement legal, but only on the Uni- 
versity grounds. 

On the other hand, a dozen nations 
in Africa lack accommodations for 
students. Nigeria alone, has an esti- 
mated 10,000 qualified students who 
cannot continue their education be- 
cause the University College, with 
100 students, at Ibadan is filled. 

Russia has proposed to the world 
that it will build a “free university” 
for 4,000 students from Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. This is a propa- 
ganda victory for the Soviets, unless 
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we are able to make a better pro- 
posal. A small group of distingui:4- 
ed colleges and universities receni y 
announced a plan to accept 25 Afti 
can students for college education, 
with all costs incurred in the Uni- 
ted States underwritten. This is a 
good example of the idea I now pro- 


pose. 


There are more than 1,900 coi. 
leges and universities in these United 
States. Unlike the Russian proposal 
of a future fulfillment — these well 
established, accredited institutions 
could immediae educa 
tional victory by agreeing to accept 
an average of two African students 
for fulltime study, each with tuition, 
hoard, and room provided by the 
college, for a period up to four years. 


achieve an 


Announced now, the plan could 
become effective in the fall of 1961, 
with details for applying, evaluation 
of educational credentials, establish- 
ment of a committee of Americans. 
joined by Foreign Service officers, to 
interview candidates in Africa, with 
the stipulation that African govern- 
ments will provide transportation, 
and incidenal expenses. The effect on 
African countries in a decade would 
be phenomenal. 

Since technical experts are criti- 
cally needed, I suggest the devlop- 
ment of a pool of experts, available 
for high-level use overseas, answer- 
ing to the United Nations for ap- 
pointments, ‘but financed by the Uni- 
ted States. 

Believing in the idealism of Amer- 
ican people, I propose that 
we seek to enlist 1,000 college grad- 
uates for educational service in other 
countries, for a period of not less 
than three years, with a bonus for 
their service, in salary and status, 
instead of a vocational penalty, as 
they now find it to be. 

Because capital is essential for 
under-developed countries, invest- 
ment in projects promising recovery, 
and hence treated as loans, has 
worth. Roads in Africa are essential 
for economic improvement. A hard- 
surface road there stimulates econ- 
omic development to justify its cost. 

Harnessed water power can change 
the face of West and Central Africa. 
agreements, with steady 
governmental support, through inter- 
national monetary organizations, but 
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ass ‘ring the countries of Africa that 
the can anticipate such projects and 
organize a full utilization of the ex- 
pecied resources, will contribute 
much to steadiness in African coun- 
tries. 


his may be one of the most im- 
portant years of this century, In it, 
the future trend of mankind on this 
planet may be determined. The decis- 
ion is now being made, and the issue 
is whether the democratic societies 
have the will and the self-discipline, 
the creativity and energy, necessary 
to do the things required to win for 
the world a full triumph of the way 
of independence and freedom. 

If we can discipline ourselves to 
do hard behalf of man- 
kind’s future, to act from principle, 
not out of the demands of expedi- 
ency; if we can make headlines be- 
cause of our absorption with people, 
not payola; with issues, not filibust- 
ers; then we can make an unprece- 
dented contribution to the under-de- 
veloped countries, and in the process, 


work in 


find our own quality of freedom. 











SILAS MOSLEY > 


(Continued from Page 171) 


The ICU youths are several grades 
above his other students. They had 
to pass stiff examinations to get into 
the university, where the ratio of 
successful applicants is one out of 
a dozen. It isn’t just their superior 
background in English, though, that 
impresses Mosley. Comparing them 
with other Japanese college students 
he has taught, the American finds 
ICU boys and girls to have a broader 
understanding of socicty,to be “bet- 
ter equipped for international associ- 
ations.” 

And he attributes this to the op- 
portunity they have on the ICU cam- 
pus to mingle with different nation- 
alities and races plus the liberal, 
Christian-and-democratic-based mil- 
ieu that this new university has 
created, 

World Fellowship 

Silas Mosley is not the first Negro 
on the ICU campus. There have been 
others who have gone through the 
intensive Japanese course there. But 
he is the first member of his race to 
join the school’s faculty. He is id- 


entified among the one-third “non- 
Japanese” teachers. 


In the words of Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, 
ICU president, “there can hardly be 
any ‘foreigners’ here, for the Inter- 


national Christian University is 
oriented to the brotherhood of all 
men.” 








YOUNG PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 186) 


tion is a Government agency which 
lends money to farmers for home 
building and modernization, or for 
purchasing farm equipment and live 
stock, 


Among the well-to-do modern Ne- 
ero farmers are the following: Ed- 
ward Scott, of Greenwood, Missis- 
sippi; Carroll Jones, of Epes, Ala- 
bama; Willie Baker, of Princess 
Anne, Maryland; the McClenny fam- 
ily, of Wakefield, Virginia; and Dr. 
T. R. M. Howard, of Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi. Mound Bayou, as you 
may know, is an all colored town. 


The farmers mentioned here are 
only a few of the successful ones to 
be found in our country. They are 
featured only because their farms 
are located in the South. 

Mr. Scott is the owner of a twelve- 
hundred acre farm near Greenwood, 
Mississippi and his farm is one of 
the largest in the state. At one time, 
Mr. Scott averaged about one thous- 
and bales of cotton each year. Now, 
he is raising, principally, hogs and 
cattle, 


Mr. Carroll Jones, of Epes, Ala- 
bama, operates three-thousand four- 
hundred acres, and keeps a_ beef 
herd of around five-hundred head.! 


Mr. Willie Baker is regarded as 
Maryland’s largest Negro poultry 
crower. He produces as many as six- 
ty-thousand broilers per year. 


In Wakefield, Virginia, the Me- 
Clenny family, owners of a beautiful 
modern home, situated on one hund- 
red twenty-seven fertile acres, have 
ninety-two acres under cultivation. 
On the rest, Mr. McClenny raises 
prize Poland’ China spotted hogs; 
and Mrs. McClenny raises chickens, 
the eggs from which she exchanges 
for groceries. 
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For those who have the industry 
and the desire for a farmer’s life, 
farming offers, today, a bountiful 
living, and a keen sense of security 
and independence not known in 
many other fields of endeavor, This 
is a far cry from the hit or miss 
methods and the inadequate housing 
of the early Negro farmer who was 
most often the victim of his own ig- 
and = of circumstances 
caused by prejudice, and the general 
condition of freedmen soon after the 


War. 


norance 


SOMETHING TO DO 

1. Look up in an encyclopedia the 
history of farming in America. 

2. Try to find a successful Negro 
farmer and write a paper on his 
methods, his crops, the size of his 
farm, and his attitude toward his 
work. 

3. Write an essay on the ways 
farmers can increase their produc- 
tion and earn more money on their 
farms, 

1. Make a list of the many things 
we use that are grown or produced 
on farms. 

5. Secure booklets on farming from 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Show them and talk about them at 
school. 


1. America’s Tenth Man. by Lucille Chambers. 
Twayne Pub. Inc., 1956. p 187. 
2. Ibid. p. 288. _ 
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A REPORT FROM AFRICA 


By Harold Case, President of Boston University 


Sierra Leone, on the bulge of West Africa, has spectac- 
ular natural beauty. With its high escarpment, beauti- 
ful beaches, tropical forests, and lush undergrowth, it is 
a lovely country. 
ed bustling. In Freetown and elsewhere, Africans walk, 
while Europeans ride, and the interweaving of vehicular 
and foot traffic is constant, dangerous, and confusing. 

One evening in Freetown we were guests of honor at 
a garden party. The women’s clubs of Sierra Leone 
were launching a coordinated program for the improve- 
ment of the women’s organizations. The garden was 
large; its formal planting resembled a Florida estate. 
Gay colored lanterns, an African band, rich and varied 
costumes, provided a festive setting. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Karefa Smart, whom we had known 
since 1947, when he was a student in Edinburgh and we 
were American leaders in a world conference in Oslo, 
were our host and hostess. Dr. Smart, a Sierra Leonian, 
is a graduate of McGill University School of Medicine, 
Harvard School of Public Health, Edinburgh School of 
Divinity. He is a member of the Prime Minister's Cabinet, 
as the Minister of Mines, Forests, and Labor. i 

We talked of world affairs, African nationalism, the 
obsession with independence on the part of leaders of 
Sierra Leone, and the scheduled Constitutional Confer- 
ence to be held in London in April, 1960. He reminded 
us that the new air-conditioned hotel under construction 
in Freetown is scheduled for completion in time for the 
independence celebration hopefully set for Deceraber, 
1960. The discussion was informative, sophisticated, 
and inspiring. Suddenly Dr. Smart said, “Please excuse 
me. This is a dance of my tribe.” 

He left the group seated around a table, joined the 
dancers, and, dressed in his tribal robe, he danced with 
the abandon of a true member of his African tribe. The 
rhythm of the drums ceased, the music stopped, the dance 
ended, and Dr. Smart returned to our table, seated him- 
self and began the conversation about political freedom 
in the modern world, precisely where he had left it off. 

He had illustrated one of the problems of Africa and 
had demonstrated: an important prospect for success 
among emerging nations, 

The problem is the tension between the forces of con- 
servatism, illustrated in the tribe, the Poro or secret 
society, the village in the bush with its hereditary chief 
and council, the folk wisdom and the barter economy, 
on the one hand; and the claims of nationalism, por- 
trayed in the university graduate, the tools of modern 
industry, the resources of forest, mine, and river, the 


Freetown, its capiial, is large, crowd- 


currency economy, the western clothes, and the atomic 
age, on the other hand. 

This tension is expressed in a popular West African 
song in which a girl speaks of her fondest hopes. She 
sings: 

“What shall I do to get a man of that type? 
One who is a ‘been to,’ 
Car-full and fridge-full. 
What shall I do to obtain a man like that?” 
(The Way in Africa, Carpenter, P. 110) 

The English is mangled, but the meaning is clear; a 
“been to” is one who has been to college, has traveled 
and who knows the world. “Car-full’’ means that he has 
acquired a car; “fridge-full,” that he has a refrigerator. 
What more could any girl ask? 

There is an element of tragedy in this new tension. 
The stable, quiescent way of African life is ending. Vil- 
lage crafts are dying out; manufactured goods are cheap- 
er and better. Sewing machines are humming iin every 
African city, but needle work is suffering, Bicycles short- 
en and improve the pleasure of travel, and trucks are 
more comfortable and _ less than heads for 
transporting freight. Currency offers much wider range 
of choice for commodities than barter. The comfort of 
a night’s sleep on a good mattress defeats all arguments 
for traditional rest on reeds and straw on the ground. 
In this movement, the tribal chief is becoming a civil 
servant who collects taxes from each hut in his village. 
He is no longer an hereditary monarch who leads his 
tribe on lion hunts. 


strenuous 


To be sure, there are important gains. Disease is de- 
creasing, and some World Health Organization teams, 
with African assistance, have succeeded in virtually elim- 
inating certain prevalent diseases. Infant mortality is 
being reduced, although 40 to 50 per cent of the babies 
die in their first year, and 60 to 70 per cent within the 
first five years. Diet is being improved. More proteins 
are available, and people are living longer and better. 
Life is slowly becoming more comfortable, less pain- 
filled. 

Still, JuJu continues. Bones, bits of hair, monkey 
heads, snake skins, chemicals for potions can be pur- 
chased in any native market. Secret societies still claim 
the membership of all tribal members. Animism and 
Moslemism and Christianity struggle for the minds and 
loyalties of the people. Education is respected and sought 
more universally than any other modern influence. The 
quality, kind, and philosophy of education will shape 
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(Continued on Page 187 
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